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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
TO-NIGHT. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 








Sing to me, darling, O darling, to-night! 
I sit weary and faint in the lessening light. 
The day so full freighted with duties has past, 
And left me no sweetness, no courage at last. 
The burdens were heavy—my hand was too slight, 
Sing to me, darling, O darling, to-night! 
Play for me, darling, O darling, to-night! 
Touch the white keys with your fingers of light. 
Waken the melodies, only your hand 
Can make for my heart in its pleading demand. 
Dreams half divine at your touch will unite,— 
Play for me, darling, O darling, to-night! 
Talk to me, darling, O darling, to-night! 
Your words would fall softly as dreams of delight, 
Tell me how even our faltering hands 
Can wrest from this life our divinest demands. 
Tell me your visions of love and of light,— 
Talk to me, darling, O darling, to-night! 
Pray for me, darling, O darling, to-night! 
For the world grows dark with the lessening light, 
The night-wind is chill. the snow-drifts are heaping, 
The stars have grown weary their watches of keeping. 
My spirit from earth is winging her flight,— 
Pray for me, darling, O darling, to-night!. 

St. Louis, Mo. 








NO REAL GRIEVANCE. 


As I was talking, somet ime since, with one 
of the most prominent of the old anti-slavery 
leaders, he told me frankly that he found 
nothing in which to interest himself, since 
slavery fell. WhenI spoke of the move- 
ment for Woman Suffrage, he said that the 
subject did not interest him; there might be 
a logical wrong, but there was no real griev- 
ance. 

Yet this man had fought boldly not only 
through the main anti-slavery conflict, but 
through one of its most exciting side con- 
tests, when the appearance of women on 
the platform was an utter novelty, and the 
Grimkes and Abby Kelly were treading 
“‘with bleeding feet”—as the latter said— 
a path for their successors. He of whom I 
speak found their ordeal a real grievance, 
and it seemed impossible that he should 
have forgotten it so soon. It was no child’s 
play to encounter the clerical hostility which 
tried to forbid women the platform. ‘‘Per- 
ish the book of the law, rather than that it 
should be expounded by a woman,” was 
quoted by Mrs, Chapman from the Rabbi 
Eleazer, in those days; and John Quincy 
Adams, in Congress, had to maintain the 
right of anti-slavery women to interest them- 
selves in the concerns of ‘freedom, their 
country and their God.” Really, the cradle 
of the Woman Suffrage movement was the 
Anti-Slavery movement. And those who 
there learned how long it takes to settle a 
real grievance must not be so confident that 
this one is yet adjusted. 

It must be remembered that the Woman 
Suffrage movement was originally called the 
Woman’s Rights movement, and that it has 
already done much of the work originally 
planned. Every year has seen some wrong 
removed, some injustice equalized, some real 
grievance taken from the list of complaints 
and added to the list of triumphs. As the 
remaining list diminishes, people underrate 
the struggle, precisely because it has partly 
succeeded. They do not see that so long as 
it has not wholly succeeded, the only way is 
to continue the same war, by the same weap- 
ons. Colleges are now built for women, 
professions opened to women, courses of 
lectures established, with women as the 
““stars;” the very battle-ground of our ear- 





lier contests is now peacefully possessed. To 
say that the real grievances have greatly di- 
minished is the simple truth. To say that 
there are none left is to confess blindness. 

And it must be remembered that so long 
as women are not among the legislators and 
organizers in these matters, no triumph 
merely conceded to them is quite secure. 
This is what we have always contended, 
that the ballot was not merely the symbol 
of equality, but its guarantee and security. 
Sir James Stephen in his admirable lecture 
on the history of France, has well pointed 
out that in England what are called the 
‘royal prerogatives,” although they have 
slumbered so long that England seems mere- 
ly arepublic with an hereditary head, are 
not yet dead. They are always there in the 
background, and may yet, under some fu- 
ture monarch, be formidably enforced. The 
English phrase now is that the sovereign 
“reigns but does not govern,” but with 
these prerogatives in reserve, he or she may 
at any time govern again. It is the same 
with the sovereignty of men; no matter how 
much they concede to women, it may all be 
revoked at any moment if the lawgivers will. 
So long as the very redress of one’s grievan- 
ces is a thing in which one has no voice, 
the grievances are real, even if they are 
temporarily suspended. 

In almost every State of the Union there 
still remain gross actual grievances in re- 
gard to personal or property rights. To 
name the greatest of all, there are few States 
in which the living mother has as much con- 
trol over the person of of her child as has 
the “last will and testament” of a dead fa- 
ther. In view of a wrong so great as this, 
it is needless to dwell on others. With one 
such grievance unremoved, our laws must 
be pronounced still unjust to Woman. As 
Stuart Mill has ably shown, the injustice is 
all the greater for not being rude, or gross, 
or open. It is easier to right a wrong like 
African slavery, where the actual black 
slave can be shown upon the platform, than 
to loose the more delicate chains by which 
society has subjected Womun. Yet chains 
are chains, and are areal grievance, though 
they be as airy and invisible as those with 
which the fabled Vulcan imprisoned his of- 


fending spouse. T. W. i. 
— oe — 


THE FIFTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 











The Fifth Annual Session of the Woman's 
Congress was held in Case Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the 10th inst. Mayor Rose deliv- 
ered an address of welcome, which was re- 
sponded to by Miss Abby W. May, of Bos- 
ton. The Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, of New Jersey, read a paper on ‘“The 
Work adapted to the Workers,” which was 
discussed by Mrs. Sarah J. Spencer, of 
Washington, and Mrs. Elizabeth K. Church- 
ill, of Rhode Island. Mrs. President Bas- 
com, of Wisconsin, read a paper on the sup- 
pression of intemperance. It was discussed 
by Miss Francis Wiltard, of Chicago; Mrs. 
Perkins, of Cooperstown, N. Y., and Miss 
Phebe M. Cozzens, of St. Louis. A paper 
on ‘‘What Books we shall Study with refer- 
ence to Zoology,” written by Grace Anna 
Lewis, of Pennsylvania, was read by Mrs. 
Andrew J. Rickoff, of Cleveland. Miss 
Mary Eastman, of Massachusetts, gave an 
essay on public schools. 

Seconp Day. 

The second day of the Fifth Annual Ses- 
sion of the Woman’s Congress was called to 
order at 10.30 a. m., Miss Abby W. May pre- 
siding. Reports by the Vice-Presidents of 
the organization were taken up. Mrs. E.K. 
Churchill, of Providence, R. I., reported for 
that State. Mrs. G. W. Quinby, of Maine, 
presented her report, which was read by 
Mrs. Perkins, of Cooperstown, N. Y. Mrs. 
President Bascom, of Madison, Wis., re- 
ported forthat State. Dr. Alida C. Avery,of 
Colorado, spoke of affairs in her State. A 
report by Mrs. Rebecca W. Hazard, of Mis- 
souri, was read by Miss Patridge. Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell,of New Jersey, 
reported. Mrs. Martha Mackay, of Indian- 
apolis, spoke for Indiana, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, of Chicago, for Illinois, and Miss 
Abby W. May for Massachusetts. 

At the afternoon session Miss Frances E. 
Willard, of Chicago, presided. A paper 
prepared by Mrs. Jenny F. Willing, of 
Chicago, entitled ‘‘The Intellectual side of 
Foreign Missions,” was read by Mrs. W. 
A. Ingham, of Cleveland. Mrs. Minerva 
Norton fead an essay on ‘‘Work of Ameri- 
can Women in Christian Missions,” the 
contents of which were discussed briefly by 
Miss Willard and Mrs. Perkins. Miss May 
presided at the evening session. A very in- 
teresting essay on ‘“‘What is Money?” was 
read by Miss Emily J. Leonard, of West 
Meriden, Conn. Mrs. Frances W. Harper, 
of Philadelphia, a colored woman, followed 
with a paper on “The Colored Women of 
America,” which was received with great 





satisfaction by the Congress, and was com- 
mented on favorably by Miss Patridge, of 
Pennsylvania, Miss May, of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Blackwell, of New Jersey, and Mrs. 
Sarah J. Spencer, of Washington. 

Tuirp Day. 

The Congress was called to order at 10:30 
A. M. Miss May presided at all the sessions 
to-day. Miss Frances E. Willard read a 
paper on ‘‘Charities,” written by Mrs. 
Abby H. Gibbons. Mrs. Perkins, of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., read an essay on ‘‘Pub- 
lic Charities.” Mrs. A. J. Rickoff, of 
Cleveland, read a paper on ‘‘Educational 
Matters,” which was replied to by Miss 
Mary Eastman, of Boston. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Sarah J. Spencer read a paper 
on “Crime and Reform,” and Miss Patridge 
a paper on ‘‘Women in Cornell,” written by 
Mrs. 8. E. Johannah, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
The latter was discussed by Mrs. Foster, a 
graduate of the Law Department of Ann 
Arbor University. At the evening session 
Phebe M. Cozzens read a paper on ‘‘Har- 
riet Martineau,” followed by Miss Eastman 
on ‘‘Woman’s Need of a Business Educa- 
tion, and the Need that Business has for 
Woman.” Miss May then closed the session 
with a farewell address, and the Congress 
adjourned. 

This brief synopsis of the proceedings is 
all which we have as yet been able to obtain. 
Fuller particulars will appear later. 


COLORADO ITEMS. 


The returns of the Woman Suffrage votes 
come in slowly. There are thirty Counties 
in Colorado, containing more than two 
hundred separate voting precincts. A let- 
ter received to-day from Margaret W. 
Campbell dated Denver, October 13, says: 
‘You may safely say that the Woman Suf- 
frage votes will exceed one third of the 
whole.” The official returns of Arapahoe 
County, which includes the city of Denver, 
are as follows: 
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Returns from Grand County (one precinct 
excepted) give no figures, but state that Wo- 
man Suffrage was disapproved by forty 
majority. 

Boulder County probably went in favor 
of Suffrage. The city of Boulder gave it 
83 majority; Longmont, 114 majority. (It 
was a despatch from Boulder County con- 
taining the words ‘‘From present appearan- 
ces Boulder County will give a majority for 
Woman Suffrage, which the Denver Tribune 
refused to publish.) 

From Clear Creek County the Colorado 
Miner gives us the following report of 
Georgetown :— 

To gratify a laudable desire on the part 
of the ladies, we tallied the Woman Suf 
frage vote on the respective party tickets, 
with the following result :— 

For Woman Suffrage, on Democratic 
tickets 34; on Republican tickets, 74. 

Against Woman Suffrage, Democrats 126, 
Republicans 129. 

The Georgetown Courier say :— 

The straight Republican and Democratic 
tickets, with choice in the matter of Wo- 
man Suffrage, the same with the Woman 
Suffrage attachment, were abundantly offer- 
ered, but it appeared to us there was no un- 
satisfyable demand for the straight article 
on cither side. A pencil seemed to play an 
important part in the voting business. This 
being the first time the ladies attended at 
the polls all day, it was setting a bad exam- 


e. 

The Suffrage party were out in good force. 
Two committees of three ladies each, previ- 
ously appointed by the general committee, 
attended at the polls and brought their per- 
suasive powers to bear upon undecided 
voters to good purpose. Atthe Taos Street 
polls Mrs. Dr. Collins, Mrs. Wm. Menden- 
hail, and Mrs. Negus; and at the Court 
House, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Pierson, and Mrs. 
Elliot attended through the day, when not 
relieved by other ladies. They were very 
courteously treated by everyone, and we 
believe, did not find their position at all dis- 
agreeable, except that they found many who 
had not considered the Suffrage question 
sufficiently to see that it is both right and 
expedient. 

At present writing it is thought the Wo- 
man Suffrage amendment received about 
one-third of the votes. This is quite as 





well as we had any right to expect as the 
result of a three or four weeks’ campaign 
upon so radical a question. To have carried 
such a question upon so brief an agitation, 
would have been astonishing, a result with- 
out a parallel. We have made a good 
march, and by the time it is next submitted 
to a vote, there will be no trouble in secur- 
ing a good majority for it. Votes were 
gained steadily all through the campaign, 
and on election day. Another month of 
discussion would have added largely to the 
vote for Equal Rights. 
SAN JUAN COUNTY. 

The Silver World says:— 

The Woman Suffrage question drew a 
much larger vote than was expected, al- 
though in this immediate part the opposi- 
tion were in the majority. Nearly every 
vote in favor of the movement was challen- 
ged. Of course in an election controlled 
by baseness and largely run by men of 
coarse and brutal passions the cause of Wo 
man Suffrage was over-slaughed, what more 
could be expected; men who have so little 
respect for themselves would have none for 
Woman’s Rights. Yet no stronger argu- 
ment in favor of givingthe ballot to women 
could be had than this same election, the 
way it was conducted, and the scenes about 
the polls. It needs the restraining influ- 
ence of women to keep men up to that self- 
respect that exists or should exist in a com- 
munity and which cannot be better shown 
than at the poils, lack of which was never 
more apparent than on Tuesday. 

LARIMER COUNTY. 

The Larimer County Zzpress in summing 
up the results in that county says: 

The election passed off quietly in this 
county. The returns are notall in. Wo- 
man Suffrage was carried in several pre- 
cinets, but is behind in the county. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

The Douglas County News is not able to 
give the complete results for that county, 
but sums up as follows: 

Woman Suffrage js beaten by about 3 to 1 
in the county, which is closer than was an- 
ticipated. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 

‘Woman Suffrage not approved” carried 
by a small majority. The majorities ranged 
from 40 to 84. 

WELD COUNTY. 

On the Woman Suffrage question the 
four precincts of Greeley, Evans, Lupton 
and Platteville give a total of 395 votes in 
favor, and 351 against. The vote of Gree- 
ley was 279 for and 117 against. 

PUEBLO COUNTY. 

There is a large majority against Woman 
Suffrage. The city council of Pueblo has 
repealed the ordinance requiring saloons to 
be closed on Sunday, and the Chieftain re- 
marks, ‘‘Now you can have your whiskey 
and billiards on that day as well as on any 
other.” It is needless to remark that Pueblo 
went strong against Woman Suffrage.— 
Colorado Springs Gazette. 

COSTILLA COUNTY. 

Garland City, Oct. 2. Woman Suffrage 
vetoed. 

LAS ANIMAS COUNTY. 

Woman Suffrage has been voted down by 
an overwhelming majority. The vote in 
Trinidad stood :— 


In favor of Woman Suffrage....... 86 
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HINSDALE COUNTY, 

The vote of Hinsdale County by precincts, 
as far as returns have been received, is as 
follows :— 

No. 1, Antelope Springs—Woman Suf- 
frage approved 14, not approved 14. 

No. 2 Burrows Park—Woman Suffrage 
wm 35, not yy 28. 

-recinct No. 3, Lake City—Woman Suf- 
frage approved 141, not approved 351. 

o. 4, Capitol—Woman’s Suffrage ap- 
proved 33, not approved 31. 

Precinct No. 7, Crookeville—W oman Suf- 
frage approved 60, not approved 74. 

No. 8, Sherman—Unknown. 

No. 9, Sparling’s—Woman Suffrage ap- 
proved 7, not approved 13. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. 


We feel proud of the record which Colo- 
rado Springs has made for herself upon this 
issue. Very nearly one-half of the votes 
cast here were for ‘‘Woman Suffrage Ap- 
proved.” Few communities in the State 
did so well. 

Precinct No. 11 (Manitou) went about 2 
to 1 in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

One ticket voted here on Tuesday had 
everything erased but the words ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Approved.” That voter at least 
was in favor of the measure. 

GILPIN COUNTY. 

The Central City Town Talk says-- 

Woman Suffrage has been badly defeated, 
but Pheenix-like we propose to revive it at 
every opportunity, and shall do our level 
best to carry the measure, until we educate 
the mass of the people up to the standard 
of Equal Rights. 

CONEJOS COUNTY. 

Conejos County (Mexican) has gone al- 

most solid against Suffrage. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Epear, of Auckland, has received 
the degree of B. A. of the New Zealand 
University. 

Mrs. GENERAL CUSTER was present at 
West Point, N. Y., to attend the exercises 
in honor of Gen. Custer, killed by the 
Indians. 

Mrs. Emity Epson Briaes, the news- 
paper correspondent who signs herself 
“Olivia,” has been appointed by Secretary 
Schurz a member of the board of visitors 
for the United States hospital for the in- 
sane. Mrs. Briggs is the first lady ever ap- 
pointed on any of the advisory boards con- 
nected with the government institutions. 

Miss Minnie E. Hopes, who has just 
resigned the position of cashier and money 
order clerk in the Des Moines (Lowa) post- 
office, handled and paid out during six 
years $4,000,000, and never made a mistake 
of acent. At times she had charge of the 
whole office, with twenty-five and thirty 
clerks under her direction, and there never 
was a wrinkle, or a jar, or an ‘‘unpleasant- 
ness” at any time. 

PRINCESS ISABELLE, daughter of the Duke 
de Montpensier, and wife of the Comte de 
Paris, is a woman of very great literary 
taste. She is an expert and devoted biblio- 
phile, and the discovery of a rare edition 
is as great delight to her as it would be to 
the most ardent Dryasdust. She has a 
splendid library at Chateau d’Eu. The two 
things in which she takes most pleasure, are 
books and horses. She is especially fond 
of her four little ponies, which she drives 
herself. 

Mrs, Smirn, of Maplewood, Mass., pre- 
sided over the convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Middlesex 
county, opened at the John-street Congre- 
gational church, Lowell, last week, with a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Reports 
of the various unions in the county showed 
that the hearts of the women are in the right 
direction. Every union has increased won- 
derfully during the year, and all are doing a 
good work, @specially among children. Res- 
olutions deprecating the prevalent and in- 
creasing use of beer were discussed and 
adopted. District Attorney Stevens made 
forcible remarks, and Mrs. Fitzgerald, a 
former rumseller, spoke of her conversion 
in the House of Correction. Mrs. Liver- 
more delivered an interesting address in the 
evening. 

Miss ANNIE M. Rep sued Joseph Kear- 
ney for malicious prosecution. The case 
was tried in N. Y. and the testimony show- 
ed that the plaintiff had been employed by 
the defendant as a designer of lace patterns, 
but she had left him some time ago, taking 
her designs with her, claiming them as her 
own. Mr. Kearney thereupon had her ar- 
rested on a charge of grand larceny, which, 
however, was dismissed by the Justice who 
heard her case. She then sued Kearney, 
laying her damages at $10,000, and the jury 
gave her $500. 

Lapy STRANGFORD has made an exceed- 
ingly interesting report on her expenditure 
of the Bulgarian peasant relief fund. Lord 
Strangford, while living in Constantinople, 
became familiar with the Bulgarians; he 
thought them the most promising body of 
Christians in Turkey, honest and intelligent. 
He assisted them in many ways, especially 
in freeing themselves from the yoke of the 
Greek church. Before his death he begged 
his wife to befriend the Bulgarians to the 
extent of her power. In August of last 
year, Lady Strangford volunteered her ser- 
vices in carrying relief to the Bulgarians. 
She asked only for help for them; her own 
expenses and those of her servants she would 
pay herse}f. Her appeal met with a gener- 
ous response. Nearly $150,000 were given 
her, to be distributed wholly at her own dis- 
cretion. No conditions were imposed; she 
was fettered with no committee. The pam- 
phlet of seventy pages, which she publishes, 
contains an account of her work; a state- 
ment of expenditure and the clothing dis- 
tributed, and many addresses and letters 
which she received. Her labor was amazing. 
At last she broke down under it, and, against 
her will, was obliged to have, in the last 
fortnight of her work, an accountant to pay 
the bills. She managed all the money mat- 
ters herself, and before she published her 
statement she had it verified by public ac- 
countants in London, to whom she gave her 
original books, accounts and vouchers. The 
farewell addresses sent to Lady Strangford 
from the Bulgarian villages, are full of grat- 
itude and of warm affection for her. They 
are written in English, are often elaborate 
and quaint in expression, and some of them 
have queer mistakes in verbs and adjectives. 
The pamphlet is a wonderful story of what 
one womau has accomplished. 
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UNSPOILED CHILDREN. 


That the child is father to the man is an 
aphorism often quoted,and almost universal- 
ly believed in. There are so many possi- 
bilities hidden in a young life, so much 
constantly developing itself even in a crude 
and feeble manner, which afterwards be- 
comes part and parcel of existence, that 
there is little wonder we watch with care 
the gradual growth of the infant faculties, 
and often see in them a foreshadowing of 
what will happen in the future when they 
have fully ripened and moulded. Hence 
philanthropy constantly recognizes the 
necessity of caring for the children. The 
little waifs who run about our streets are 
the objects of much solicitude on the part 
of social reformers. Homes and asylums 
have been erected for them, reformatory 
institutions have been established, and an 
education has been attempted to be given to 
them which would fit them for taking a 
place in the industrial world. We are all 
familiar with the good which has thus re- 
sulted, and with the amount of incipient 
crime which has thus been checked. 

And yet the fault has often been that all 
our efforts have simply been directed 
towards a certain class, and that the evils 
which we try to eradicate are simply what 
are supposed to spring from poverty and 
ignorance. There is no doubt but that the 
children of the present day have advan- 
tages which their fathers and mothers did 
not possess. The whole world of civiliza- 
tion has been taxed to supply their wants. 
Systems of education have been devised by 
which knowledge might be the more easily 
imparted to them. Ingenious brains have 
invented toys which would amuse them, 
artists have painted for them, and a litera- 
ture has sprung up exclusively for them and 
fitted for the range of their comprehension. 
This has naturally resulted in an increased 
deference being paid to children, and a 
feeling of importance taking possession of 
them which leads them sometimes to forget 
their own weakness and imagine that they 
are capable of acting and judging in all 
things for,themselves. The literature which 
is issued for them is devoted principally to 
stories of children. Instead of pointing 
out what has been accomplished by earuest 
and struggling men and women, the heroes 
and heroines whose adventures are related 
are not out of their teens, and yet they run 
their important careers, are geniuses, bene- 
factors, martyrs and wronged and blighted 
beings by turns and at an age when their 
fathers and mothers had no idea above the 
playground or the nursery. The little girl 
wanting to be a nun because the world was 
hollow and her doll was filled with sawdust 
is not so very extravagant a conception 
after all. How often do we find children 
when every feeling in their young hearts 
ought to be as sweet and tender as a rose, 
and when every faculty should gradually 
be unfolding itself to the light and gather- 
ing fresh strength and beauty, become blase 
and discontented. 

There is nothing sweeter than the humil- 
ity of unspoiled children. Their imagina- 
tion leads them to weave fairy romances of 
what their lives will be when they have 
grown up and become men and women. 
But the contemplation of such things does 
not unfit them from retaining their guile- 
lessness and simplicity. They have not dis- 
covered that they are worth thinking about, 
they do not sit down to analyze their char- 
acters and watch themselves grow, but go 
about their daily tasks and amusements in 
natural insignificance. They do not take 
credit to themselves for being so sweet and 
pretty and forbearing, but practice their 
goodness and their modesty unconsciously, 
and indulge only in those aspirations which 
spring from childish innocence. Society 
is much to blame for the precocity and 
abnormal development so much displayed 
by its children. It has taught them to 
look upon themselves as personages in- 
vested with self-importance, whose wishes 
must be consulted and whose whims ought 
to be gratified. The ideal which we set up 
to their view isa high one. They are told 
that it is in the power of the weakest amongst 
them to gain the most exalted position. 
And although it is perhaps better to point 
out such a future, yet there is a danger that 
constant looking at and dwelling upon it 
will unfit the mind for the inferior duties 
of life and cause it to idealize its little self. 

And the same thing holds good of the 
amusements and pleasures which children 
are allowed to indulge in. It is not con- 
ducive to the happy freedom of childhood 
to place it on a pedestal where it may be 
admired, where instead of the unrestrained 
and natural grace of movement which be- 
longs to it, every step and motion shall be 
regulated by a due regard to social proprie- 
ties. In an artistic point of view the rich 
exotic, even without any fragrance, may 
command admiration, but the true poetic 
spirit can learn a better lesson from the 
clambering and the sweet-seented wild 
flower. And so with our children. It may 
be pleasant to note their graceful attitudes, 
their acquaintance with social forms and 
their fast ripening knowledge of the world, 

but when this is gained at the sacrifice of 
that simplicity which ought to surround 
youth and childhood, and when little ones 
become men and women before their time, 


then we may well question if our kindness 
has not been misplaced. The world with 
its toils and burdens, life with all its shift- 
ing changes, its trials, its mockeries and its 
deceits, will come soon enough upon them 
without plunging them into the vortex and 
the whirlpool when nothing but peace and 
happiness should fill their hearts. If our 
children are put through a constant round 
of enjoyment, exposed to the glare and 
the glitter of fashion, and allowed to dwell 
constantly in an artificial atmosphere, the 
bloom and the buoyancy of youth will soon 
leave them. The fruits and the flowers of 
life are easily enough displaced by ‘‘the 
worm, the canker and the grief,” without 
hastening that time. Let our children be- 
lieve that there is still some enjoyment for 
them, that it has not all been absorbed like 
the juice of an orange, but that it is peren- 
nial and never ending, and they will be bet- 
ter able to take their true positions in life 
and retain the freshness of youth, even amid 
the hurry of trade and the struggle for ex- 
istence.— Baltimore American. 
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A LOST CHILD’S TEMPORARY HOME. 


“This ain’t my home, Sir. We don’t live 
in no such a place as this.” 

Officer—‘‘Oh, yes, you do. You have 
moved here recently. Isn’t this a nice big 
house?” Andup the stairway of the Police 
Central Office marched the stalwart police- 
man, kindly keeping step with the little 
tow-haired urchin by his side. Fifteen min- 
utes elapsed, and then— 

Excited woman—‘‘Please, is ‘Bub’ here? 
We have looked everywhere and can’t find 
him.” 

Doormar—‘Go up-stairs, Madam, and 
see Mrs. Webb; he may be among the lost 
children.” Another short interval, and 
“Bub” and his mother emerged from Police 
Headquarters, smiling through their tears, 
and talking as if they had been separated 
for years. 

‘‘How could you be so bad, ‘Bub?’ ” cried 
the mother. But ‘‘Bub” only blubbered 
and hung closer to her neck. 

“A very ordinary occurrence that,” said 
the doorman, in reply to a question from the 
reporter who witnessed this scene. ‘Just 
wait awhile and you will see more such 
cases.” The reporter did wait. From sun 
down until an hour after dark policemen 
came in, leading children by the hand or 
carrying them in their arms, while fathers 
and mothers followed soon after to reclaim 
the wanderers. Bare-footed, hatless, bare- 
legged, and often half-naked boys and girls, 
of all the ages and sizes of childhood, were 
brought in and placed under the matron’s 
care. On the particular evening referred 
to, eleven lost children were led in captives. 
It was a quiet night in the crowded streets 
around Police Headquarters, and as each 
policeman brought in his prisoner, he felt 
apparently pleased to have found something 
to relieve the monotony of the patrol. 

Where had the little fellow been found? 
The policemen answer: ‘‘Fast asleep in a 
hall-way, on a strange door-step, or in the 
street; roaming in the streets far from home, 
and bewildered as to their names and resi- 
dences; sometimes they are found in vacant 
buildings, where they have been deserted 
by unnatural parents.” 

And how did they get lost? ‘‘Some of 
them accidentally strayed away from their 
nurses and homes, others stole away and 
lost themselves, while still others were pur- 
posely turned out in the morning by their 
parents to shift for themselves.” 

Early in the morning these little children, 
some of them just able to toddle along, are 
playing at the door-step. A strolling musi- 
cian or any unusual sight or sound attracts 
their attention, and when nurse or mother 
turns aside for a moment, the children have 
disappeared. Some of the mischievous lit- 
tle seamps watch for an opportunity to es- 
cape, and when it presents itself they are 
off, and their friends might as well look for 
a needle in a haystack as forthem. Noth- 
ing is to be done till night, when the miss- 
ing ones are found among the lost children 
in the Police Central Office, or among the 
dead and mangled at the Morgue. Another 
class of cast-aways are the children of the 
careless poor and criminal families. These 
young unfortunates are turned into the 
street in the morning by mothers who care 
little for their welfare, and who spend their 
own time in idleness and dissipation. Such 
parents are glad to be rid of their noisy 
children during the day, and often, when 
the boy or ‘girl cannot be found at Police 
Headquarters at night, scarcely any anxiety 
is shown. A number of such cases are on 
record, as well as cases where parents, whose 
children are missing, have taken no steps 
whatever to recover them. 

Climbing the stairways of the large mar- 
ble building in Mulberry Street, the report- 
er was soon upon the spacious top floor, 
where Mrs. Webb, the matron, and her 
charges were found. A pleasant, cheerful 
woman is the matron, and everything around 
her is pleasant and cheerful. She would 
“be most happy to show you around,” she 
said. Into an open door on the north side 
of the hall, and the children’s retreat was 
reached. A crash of chairs and boxes, and 
an outburst of voices announced to the re- 
porter that he was there. ‘‘This is the 





place,” said Mrs. Webb, ‘‘where we keep 





the temporaries, the children who are 
brought in and stay an hour or so, and are 
then taken home by their friends.” Scat- 
tered over the floor were a dozon or more 
little boys and girls of various ages, engaged 
in playing with toys, and every moment 
looking and asking for ‘‘mama,” who, it 
was promised them, would ‘‘be in ina short 
time.” Said Mrs. Webb: ‘‘I wish you 
could see the little creatures when they are 
first brought here. In most cases they are 
shockingly dirty, and all of them are nearly 
famished from hunger. Their clothes are 
nothing but rags and filth, almost ready to 
drop from their bodies. When I take them 
in hand, the first thing is to remove their 
dirty clothes, throw them away, and then 
put the children, who are fairly baked in 
dirt, into a bath-tub tosoak. They need an 
awful sight of soaking. Meanwhile they 
are given some nourishing food. When I 
have soaked a fair proportion of the dirt 
from their bodies, I put them in nice clean 
clothes and give them a nap. And it is 
wonderful to see how long and sweetly they 
sleep. We can hardly wake them. One 
lot of little fellows were put to bed soon af- 
ter noon one day, and did not awake until 
ten o’clock next day.” 

Just at this point Mrs. Webb was called 
upon to quell a small rebellion, after which 
she continued: ‘There are a great many 
children lost in this great city. They are 
brought here for identification. If withina 
certain time they are not reclaimed, we 
send them to Kellogg’s. We receive a 
large number of children whom the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has rescued from cruel parents. Among 
the boys and girls brought here, we some- 
times run across the most depraved of little 
wretches. The sons and daughters of par- 
ents who are criminals, or worse, have been 
taught to lie and steal with wonderful clev- 
erness. Sometimes children eight or nine 
years old tell us the most heart-rendering 
stories of the sufferings of their good par- 
ents and their endeavors to make a living. 
Others pretend to be entirely friendless, and 
give fictitious names in order to avoid being 
returned home, and in order that they may 
continue to live upon the bounty of charity.” 

‘Isn't this room sometimes a Babel of 
confusion?” was asked of Mrs. Webb. 
“The children are pretty noisy,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘but we manage to keep them 
cheerful and contented. They build houses, 
play soldiers, and have a good time romp- 
ing. In this way they pass away the time 
until their friends arrive or they forget their 
troubles in sleep.” 

Mrs. Webb was interrupted by the en- 
trance of an excited German woman who 
ran around the room examining the children. 
Not finding the object of her search she al- 
most fellinto afit of hysterics. ‘‘Oh, mine 
Vilhelmina, vere ish you vere ish you!” the 
woman sobbed. 
~ “We have ridiculous as well as sad scenes 
here,” said the matron. ‘‘Very often men 
and women come here and after examining 
the lost children are puzzled to know their 
offspring. The last time they saw their lit- 
tle ones they were covered with the mud of 
the street and with other dirt, and were 
clothed in rags. Very naturally when the 
parents find the children all clean and neat- 
ly dressed they do not for the moment rec- 
ognize them.” 

By this time the ‘‘sleepy hours” for the 
little ones had come, but not their parents. 
‘I want to go home” some of them cried; 
but kind Mrs. Webb tucked them away in 
the trundle beds in one corner of the room, 
and ina few minutes all was quiet. The 
homeless little fellows were fast asleep in a 
marble palace.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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DECORATIVE ART INSTRUCTION. 


The Society of Decorative Art has moved 
from its former quarters in the Municipal 
Reform Building to pleasant apartments at 
No. 4 East Twentieth street, where specimens 
of work are now on exhibition. A poppy 
worked with the needle, after the Kensing- 
ton design, is the contribution of Hannah 
M. Weld, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., who 
was formerly a teacher in the Kensington 
school. The society aims to direct work 
into a useful channel, in order to make it re- 
munerative. A good specimen of what 
may be done in this line is a lunch-cloth by 
an amateur, on which are worked chrysan- 
themums and Virginia creepers. From Miss 
Bodtker, of Beloit,Mich., comes embroidery 
on silk, which is exceedingly delicate. The 
design is a swan, floating on a pond. Some 
Japanese designs in Kensington style, 
worked on heavy linen cloth, are also note- 
worthy. Several varieties and original de- 
signs of point lace come largely from the 
country, and are applied to curtains and 
other articles of furniture. In imitative 
work in China painting, designs after 
Boucher and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a 
portrait plate from Van Dyke, attract at- 
tention. A delicate piece of work is a de- 
sign after Guillano, representing a girl dip- 
ping water from a spring, as a youth slyly 
stepping up covers her cyes with his hands. 
In pottery, cream colored and ordinary clay 
is used, being decorated while soft, before 
baking. The designs on exhibition are orig- 
inal and consist of fruit, buds, grains and 
grasses. A number of drinking cups bear 
appropriate mottoes, such as ‘‘Drink little 
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that you may live long,” and ‘‘Good fare 
lessens care.” The pottery decorated by 
incision, is the product of a class formed 
during the Summer. 

The Committee on Admission has been 
very strict, and many specimens have been 
rejected because they were not really art 
work. In needlework there will be three 
classes; the first hour being free; the second 
for beginners, and the third for advanced 
pupils. The members of the free-class, de- 
signed for those unable to pay the fee, are 
expected to give three hours’ labor for the 
instruction received, and the society has 
the benefit of their work.—¥. Y. 7ribuue. 
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MINISTER NOYES AT HIS NEW HOME. 








Minister Noyes and Mrs. Noyes arrived 
in Paris about a week ago, and are now 
stopping at the Hotel de |’Athenee, but will 
probably soon remove to the Hotel d’Abbe, 
to remain there till they can select a suita- 
ble apartment, as their present quarters are 
too distant from the Legation for comfort. 
Our new Minister has already won golden 
opinions from all who have met him. The 
fine looking, genial, courteous gentleman, 
with his frank, manly bearing, a true speci- 
men of the best type of an American, is a 
representative of whom we may well be 
proud, and with his refined, intelligent wife, 
will form a nucleus of a social center which 
has been lacking to American society in 
Paris for years past. For the delicate health 
of Mrs. Washburne and of her daughter ne- 
cessitated their removal to a warmer climate 
than that of Paris every winter, and it is 
impossible for any other functionary to fill 
the places which, if not taken by the family 
of the Minister, must perforce be left va- 
cant. The American colony is broken up 
into a great many cliques and sets, as is but 
natural, considering the varieties of birth- 
place, of social standing, of tastes and in- 
terests, that are to be found therein, and 
the drawing-room of the Minister is the 
only neutral ground upon which all these 


can meet and mingle freely. Not that our | 


representative in Paris is called upon or, in- 
deed, expected, to give balls and parties— 
such a course is well-nigh impossible, by 
reason of the imperative vastness of his vis- 
iting circle. All that he need do is to have 
one evening in the week set apart for receiv- 
ing ina sociable and informal manner. I 
am told that these informal receptions were 
extremely popular under the regime of Mr. 
Bigelow, and should Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
decide to revive them, their re-establishment 
will be hailed with delight. People used to 
go there, some in simple walking dress, oth- 
ers en route for some grand ball, in full ball 
toilette, and there was pleasant talk and 
much sociability. There were no refresh- 
ments except, perhaps, a cup of tea and a 
sandwich, nor were they needed ; the custom 
of dining late in Paris has done away with 
the fashion of elaborate suppers for any- 
thing except the grandest of balls. Of late 
these pleasant reunions have been lacking, 
but under the sunny charm of our new rep- 
resentative’s genial presence, and the grace- 
ful courtesy of his gifted wife, they would 
revive with added force of attraction. —Lucy 
Hooper in Philadelphia Telegraph. 
——_ep> 0 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA, 


During a residence of several years in 
Germany, during which I paid special at- 
tention to educational matters, more par- 
ticularly to everything connected with the 
education of my own sex, [ became con- 
vinced that there is much,—very much,— 
that American teachers could learn from 
Germans in this particular department of 
pedagogics, as the latter call the science of 
teaching. 

It is to be regretted that so few Americans 
go to Germany simply to study the science 
of teaching. Among all the countrymen I 
met while in that country, I think there 
was not one beside myself who had this 
endin view. Many were not studying with 
a view to teaching; and those who were, as 
a general rule, were devoting their energies 
to music, modern languages, or some other 
special branch of knowledge. They would 
have considered it a waste of time to spend 
several hours daily in listening to the recita- 
tions of German children in history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic and grammar, subjects 
which they had left far behind them, years 
before. English ladies are wiser, or per- 
haps from their vicinity have had opportu- 
nity to find out better the special gain to be 
derived from German teachers. It is quite 
acommon occurrence for them to come to 
Berlin, and to other German cities, and 
apply for permission to ‘‘hospitiren” in some 
one of the large girls’ schools for a year or 
more. If we have any English verb for the 
art called ‘‘hospitiren” in Germany, I do not 
know it. For the untraveled reader, I will 
explain that it signifies the act of sitting by 
the teacher, and listening to his instruction 
to his class, without taking part in the 
recitation. A more useful way for a teacher 
to spend a year in Germany could scarcely 
be devised. If in addition to this exercise, 
the American teacher can spend a year ina 
normal seminary, as the writer did, new 
portals of thought will be opened, never 
again to close. 

I have often wished that some of our best 
normal schools would establish Interna- 
tional Scholarships, offering, for example, 





to the best pupil in German, two years of 
study at «a German normal seminary, op 
condition that the recipient of this favor 
should afterwari teach for two years in the 
seminary in which she was trained. Another 
scholarship would give the same advantage 
in France; another in England; and in this 
way one institution could, in the course of 
time, comprise among its officials those 
who were thoroughly and personally ac. 
quainted with the best educational results 
of modern thought in every country of 
high culture. If teachers can always learn 
something valuable from one another, even 
where all have been trained in the same 
country and in the same fashion, how much 
fresher and more striking would be the new 
ideas they could acquire from intercourse 
with foreign educators! The plan could 
be carried out with comparatively little 
expense, if an American normal school of 
high reputation could interchange scholar- 
ships with like schools in several foreign 
countries. 

If any young American teacher has only 
a school year to spend in Germany, let me 
earnestly advise her here, to go to some 
large city, find out the very best public high 
school it contains, and devote one month 
to a diligent and attentive Aospitiren in 
each of the nine classes which it comprises. 
She will not only learn more of the language 
in this way than by private lessons, but will 
be inducted into an entirely new world of 
thought. No one who has not heard Ger- 
man teaching, has any idea what a sacred, 
dignified task the instruction of the young- 
est child in the simplest branches can be 
made, by the spirit in which it is performed. 
The German teacher stands there as the 
high-priest of humanity; he truly magnifies 
his office; and every one who takes the 
troubie to read his nature and understand 
him, must do the same, and reverence this 
modern Socrates surrounded by his infant- 
ine disciples. 

As not one per cent. of our American 
teachers will ever be able to visit Germany 
at their own expense, or be so fortunate as 
to be sent there on normal-school scholar- 
ships, in order to hospitiren in a high school, 
I have determined to ask them to accom- 
pany me in imagination through a nine 
months’ course of hospitiren in one of Prus- 
sia’s first-class girls’ high schools.—W. Z. 
Journal of Education. 


HUMOROUS. 


When do we read of decaying nature?— 
When autumn turns the leaves. 


If you don’t want to be robbed of your 
good name, do not have it painted on your 
umbrella. 


A young lady who does not pride herself 
particularly on being a political economist, 
thinks the sooner greenbacks reach ‘‘pa” 
the sooner she will be able to invest in a new 
tall bonnet. 


Russian to Turk, who receives a bayonet 
thrust: ‘‘But, my poor Turk, you don’t 
seem to object?” Turk: ‘It is the first 
time in eigkt days that anything has gone 
into my stomach.”— Paris paper. 


A farmer out West was recently robbed 
of a bag containing a large sum of money 
in silver dollars. It is unnecessary to state 
that that farmer is now one of the warmest 
advocates for the restoration of the silver 
dollar. 


Had him there.—Tourist (to friend)—‘‘As 
to that, my boy, one year 1 drank nothing 
but milk.” Friend—“Indeed! 1 have known 

ou a long time, but I don’t remember that. 
hat year was it?” Tourist—‘‘My first!’-- 
Funny Folks. 

“The sentence of the court is,” said 
Judge Porter, a popular Irish magistrate, to 
a notorious drunkard, ‘‘that you be con- 
fined in jail for the longest period the court 
will allow, and I hope you will spend the 
time in cursing whiskey.” ‘‘Be jabers I 
will, and Porter, too!” was the answer. 

A young urchin went into a hat store, 
one day last week, and told the clerk that 
he wanted a cap, at the same time putting 
two centson the counter. He was informed 
that the cheapest cap in the store would 
cost twenty-five cents. ‘‘What,” said the 
youngster, ‘‘them’s big enough for acannon. 

only want one for a pistol.” 

They had been engaged for a ‘long time, 
and one evening were reading the paper to- 
gether. ‘‘Look, love,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘only 
fifteen dollars for a suit of clothes!” ‘‘Is it 
a wedding suit?” she asked, looking naively 
ather lover. ‘‘Oh, no!” he replied, ‘‘It is a 
business suit.’’ ‘‘Well, I meant business,” 
she replied.—-Melrose Journal. 

‘‘Never, no, never marry for money,” 
gravely remarked the pastor to the youth. 
**Pa,” calied out a youngster just then from 
behind the study door, ‘‘what do you marry 
for if ‘taint for money—$2 anyway, and 
may be more if the feller’s rich?” The 
minister got around answering the question 
by leading the boy out by the scalp-lock. 

During a recent thunder storm near 
Memphis, Tenn., a negro wasseverely kick- 
ed by a vicious mule, and just as he was 
picking himself up, a stroke of lightning 
hit the mule and killed him dead on the spot. 
“Well, dar!” exclaimed the negro, ‘‘ef des 
chile hain’t got powerful friends to ’venge 
his insults, den dere’s no use tryin’ to hab 
faith in anything!” 

A lady sent a note to the newspaper to 
get a recipe to cure the whooping cough in 
a pair of twins. By a mistake a recipe for 
pickling onions was unconsciously inserted 
and her name attached, and received this 
answer through the ‘‘Answers to Corre- 
spondents:” ‘‘Mrs. L. H. B.—If not too 
young, skin them pretty closely, immerse 
in scalding water, sprinkle plentifully with 
salt, and immerse them fora week in strong 
brine.” 
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A POPULAR BOOK. 

Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
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“It is unnecessary to say that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at hiscommand with which to animate 
any subject he might choose to touch.”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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THE STATE ELECTION. 


We congratulate the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts upon the judicious and 
decided action of their State Convention, in 
declining to make any separate nominations 
this year, and in recommending Suffragists 
to work and vote for Hon. Rosert C., Prr- 
MAN for Governor of Massachusetts. 

The defeat of Alexander H. Rice by the 
diversion of a large number of republican 
votes for Pitman, would be, in our judg- 
ment, a most necessary and indispensable 
step towards the establishment of Woman 
Suffrage in Massachusetts. Not because 
Mr. Rice is a bad man, nor because Mr. 
Gaston is a good one, but because the can- 
didacy of Mr. Rice means a conservative 
Republican policy, and his election means a 
conservative Republican triumph. His de- 
preciatory allusion to Woman Suffrage in 
his message, two years ago, though kindly 
meant, was eminently unsatisfactory, and 
his total failure to give us subsequent help, 
was excusable only on his declaration that 
he would veto no constitutional legislation 
for reforms, and would use no influence to 
change the course of the Legislature in re- 
gard tothem. But in direct violation of 
this pledge, he has vetoed the Temperance 
law enacted by the last Legislature, and has 
surrounded himself by men and influences 
that are in deadly hostility to all reforms. 

There isa great deal of sympathy with 
the Woman Suffrage reform among the 
men who constitute the rank and file of the 
Republican party of Massachusetts. But 
there is no hope from the Republican party 
under its present control. Yet it contains 
within its ranks almost all the progressive 
elements of the State. And if, by a timely 
withdrawal of these elements, Rice and his 
conservative friends are defeated, the man- 
agement of the Republican party will pass 
into better hands, and reforms will come to 
the front. 

There is no considerable sympathy with 
the Woman Suffrage reform, so far as ve 
are able to learn, among the men who con- 
stitute the rank and file of the Democratic 
party of Massachusetts. That party is al- 
most wholly composed of foreigners. Its 
leaders, with few exceptions, are Americans 
who have never yet learned to believe that 
chattel slavery was wrong. Such men can- 
not be enlisted for a moral principle. 

‘‘Why then vote for Pitman,” it may be 
asked, ‘‘since every vote taken from Rice 
is half a vote for Gaston?” Because, by 
voting against Rice, we vote to break the 
chains in which conservatism is leading 
the Republican party to ruin. We re- 
fuse to do the dirty work of the dan- 
gerous Classes of Boston, and open the way 
fora revival of radical principles and _re- 
form measures, Until the moral sense of 
the Republican party rises in insurrection 
against its present leaders, reformers must 
take back seats and bide their time. 

H. B, B, 
oe 


THE LESSON OF COLORADO. 


The defeat of the Woman Suffrage Con- 
stitutional Amendment in Colorado, after a 
vigorous and effective campaign, in spite of 
the personal sympathy and support of the 
most respected leaders of both parties, and 
in spite of the votes of the more intelligent 
portion of the community, is a repetition of 
our experience in the Kansas Campaign of 
1867. Then, as now, the politicians, as a 
class, sat quietly upon the fence and looked 
on, until the tickets had to be printed. Then, 
as now, they quietly manipulated the print- 
ing and distribution of the tickets against 
Woman Suffrage. This fact alone was 
fatal. 

No one who is not familiar with the prac- 
tical working of a printed ballot, knows the 
power of the political machinery, and the 
practical impossibility of carrying any 
measure, which has not a party behind it. 
We are very apt to over-rate the political 
intelligence of the average voter. But the 
fact is, that most men give very little 
thought to public questions. They glance 
hastily over the newspapers from day to day, 
and derive general impressions from what 
they see or hear. These impressions are 
largely colored by their party bias. No 
campaign, however thorough, gets down 
very deep into the great pre-occupied masses 
of society. The more fundamental the 


question, the more slowly it impresses the 
popular consciousness, and the greater the 


stolidity of the ois inertia with which it 
has to contend. Old prejudices create a 
habit of mind which is a sort of instinct. 
To overcome this by a sudden act of inde- 
pendent thinking is, to most men, impossible. 
The difficulty in overcoming the fixed 
habit of masculine supremacy, can only 
be overcome by the existence of candidates 
whose personal success depends upon doing 
so. The great majority of voters are in- 
different. But, if compelled to take sides, 
they are hostile to every innovation. Now 
when the political managers of both par- 
ties take pains to place in the hands of every 
voter, a ticket printed with the words ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage not approved,” as was done to 
my knowledge in a number of counties in 
Colorado, nine voters out of ten do not 
stop even to read it. They simply ascer- 
tain whether the ticket emanates from the 
right source. Is it ‘‘regular?” Does it 
have the party endorsement? If so, all 
right. Possibly some personal dislike or 
preference may lead a voter, more indepen- 
dent than most, to scratch off certain names 
and to substitute certain others, but even 
this is an exceptional case. When,therefore, 
we have a question of principle like Wo- 
man Suffrage, upon whose success neither 
party has staked the personal fortunes of its 
candidates, an open endorsement of which 
is avoided by the candidates of both parties 
for fear it may cost them votes—a question 
too, which is regarded with distrust by the 
political ‘‘workers,” because it is likely to 
unsettle the methods of manipulation with 
which they are familiar—the whole indiffer- 
ent vote—a majority—is swung solid against 
us. This was the case in Kansas, in 1867; 
and again in Colorado, in 1877. By the way 
in which the tickets were printed and dis- 
tributed, we were defeated in advance. 
Instead, therefore, of feeling surprised 
at our having only received one-third the 
votes of Kansas ten years ago, we were 
amazed at our having had so many. In- 
stead of feeling disappointed if we prove 
to have had thirty-five or forty per cent of 
the votes cast in Colorado, we shall regard 
itasa wonderful triumph to have obtained 
so many. It was largely due to the fact 
that women went to the polls. Nobody 
who remembers the crushing defeat of Ne- 
groSuffrage, in every Northern State where 
the question was ever submitted directly to 
the voters—in Connecticut, in Michigan, in 
Kansas, and in Minnesota—even with the 
Republican party behind it—can expect to 
succeed without any party support at all. 
In order to carry Negro Suffrage, the vote 
of Congress had to be coerced by the party 
lash, and then ratified by a majority of the 
State Legislatures by a strictly party vote. 
To sum up the situation in a sentence: 





Woman Suffrage can never be carried by a 
popular vote, without a political party behind 
it. Let this fact justify those of us who 
have clung to the Republican party of Mass 
achusetts, until our self-respect has obliged 
us to revolt. Let our friend Oliver Johnson 
tell us how the colored men could ever 
have been made voters, without a party or- 
ganization, driven by its political necessi- 
ties, forcing it upon its own reluctant mem- 
bers by every agency of press, pulpit, and 
lobby. 

In Massachusetts and Maine, the Suffra- 
gists have one great advantage over every 
other State. Our Constitutions do not for- 
bid women to vote, except in regard to State 
officers. A merechange in our election law 
would suffice to give women equal suffrage 
in town meetings and municipal elections. 
Once present in these, the women will have 
political power to secure Suffrage, by Con- 
stitutiona! Amendment, for State officers 
also. Municipal Suffrage is our entering 
wedge, and to get this we must either secure 
one of the two great political parties, or 
form a separate party of our own. 

H. B. B. 
———_- oo --__—_——__- 

THE MINES AND FARMS OF COLORADO. 

My last letter was from Georgetown, a 
flourishing mining town snuggled in a val- 
ley a third of a mile wide, between moun- 
tains so high and steep that to see their tops 
from the hotel windows we had to turn our 
faces up at an angle of at least eighty de- 
grees. At Black Hawk and Central there 
were the same rocky, mountainous walls all 
around. Most of the water was brought in 
tanks on carts, and pumped through a hose 
into a barrel in each house, and forty cents 
paid for it. But from the Black Hawk 
mines eleven or twelve silver bricks are run 
each week, worth $1000 apiece, and also 
one gold brick, whose value I do not re- 
member. It is this gold and silver which 
wiles people to live among these bare, deso- 
late rocks, to which the necessaries as well 
as the comforts of life must all be brought, 
because they cannot be produced. The 
cows have to be shod here as oxen are in 
other places. They become so footsore that 
one farmer told me the only way to make 
them go up the rocky ravines, where there 
is more grass, is to have them shod, and 
that this has to be done about four times a 
year. But in spite of undesirable surround- 
ings and conditions some of the most intel- 
ligent people I have ever met live here. 
Professor Hill of Brown University is at the 
head of the reduction works at Black Hawk, 
and his accomplished wife and family reside 
here. They are both friends of Suffrage for 





women. 





At Boulder it was an immense relief to 
escape from the sense of being shut up, 
which these bare, high mountains give, and 
to come to Bouider, which is situated on a 
lovely plain near the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, and where you can look away 
over the endless prairies with no obstruction 
to the view. Boulder has the State Univer- 
sity, a handsome brick building three sto- 
ries high. This institution is just opened 
for its first term, admits women as well as 
men, and now numbers fifty students. The 
County Fair was in session, but too near the 
opening for us tosee the best display. How- 
ever, very fine things were there. Beauti- 
ful corn, wheat, and barley, squashes, tur- 
nips and cabbages which would astonish 


New Englanders, grow in the valleys of * 


these mountains to an enormous size. I 
saw a turnip which weighed twenty-two 
and a half pounds, and a cabbage which 
weighed twenty-five pounds. There was 
there the usual variety of products found at 
agricultural fairs, and they would compare 
favorably with those exhibited at these 
places elsewhere. The wide plains which, 
at first, seemed to me to be utterly useless, 
are really able, if watered, to produce most 
wonderful crops. I saw, last week, piles of 
straw belonging to one man, out of which 
18,000 bushels of wheat had been thrashed. 
It is no uncommon thing for a man to raise 
5000 bushels. The wheat crop is much bet- 
ter than that of the corn. In one cellar I 
saw 3000 pounds of butter, the product of 
fifty cows’ milk since June. Every pound 
will sell to the miners for thirty cents per 
pound. The gentleman himself makes and 
puts down all the butter, and I never saw 
butter put up more neatly, or that seemed 
of finer quality. The man, in that case, 
could do just as well asa woman. But he 
did all the churning by water. The ditches 
here, which are taken from the rivers and 
used to irrigate the land, serve a variety of 
purposes, but this was the first time I had 
seen the churning done by them. The ma- 
chine worked very slowly, and the gentle- 
man explained that the beavers had cut trees 
and put them across the ditch to make their 
winter houses, and so obstructed the water 
that he had to go, every little while, to 
drive them away and clear the ditch. 

The mother of this gentleman has reached 
eighty-seven years. She put her two feeble 
hands round mine, and, expressing her 
gratitude that I could help women to their 
rights, she said: ‘I shall be eighty-seven 
next Wednesday. I hopelI shall, by that 
time, have reached my majority, and have 
my right to vote.” Four generations of 
men have come to their majority and have 
had their right to vote since this woman 
was born, and they are voters without ask- 
ing, and without trouble. But this vener- 
able woman, with hair as white as snow, 
through all these years, in common with 
the other women, has had no vote. 

From Boulder to Greeley is across wide, 
rolling plains, extending beyond human 
view to the east, with the Rocky Mountains, 
snow-crowned, in the west, Long’s double 
Peak towering over all the rest. Cattle 
and horses graze here, getting water from 
the Platte River. We saw an antelope, 
which, after giving us one look, fled with 
the speed of the wind, and when so far 
away that he was scarcely visible, he stop- 
ped, turned towards us for one moment and 
then bounded off. We passed many corn- 
fields, all watered from ditches, but none of 
the fields were very fine. The great wheat- 
fields had the crops gathered and threshed. 
The farmers here have no use for the straw. 
So, again and again, we saw the huge piles 
of straw burning up, the fire having been 
set to get rid of useless material. In Boston 
straw costs $20 a ton. Here it has no value. 

The Suffrage meetings of all the speakers 
have been crowded, and a growing interest 
is felt in the question. If we lose the vote 
here it will be through the votes of men 
who cannot read the English language, add- 
ed to the votes of those who cannot speak it. 
One man at the coal mines assured us in 
broken English that “if the women in this 
country got the right to vote he should 
leave the country.” He had gained the 
right to vote by coming here, and so much 
did he feel the added dignity, that he looked 
with high and mighty disdain upon the na- 
tive-born, disfranchised American woman 
who aspired to the same dignity. He can 
leave the country, and no one, save perhaps 
himself, will suffer loss. Lucy SToneE. 
—Boston Daily Globe. 
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A WORD FROM LUCY STONE, 





The following is a correct account of what 
passed between Mrs. Lucy Stone and Rev. 
Mr. Bliss, of Denver, at the Fourth Ward 
polls in that city, on the day of election. 
Those who know the coarse, abusive and 
unfair misrepresentations of the Woman 
Suffrage movement made by this man, week 
after week, from his pulpit, will be amazed 
at his effrontery in fercing his acqaintance 
upon Mrs. Stone. Her dignified refusal to 
have any social relations with a villifier of 
her sex is worthy of commendation. 

To the Editor of the Rocky Mountain News: 
—aA personal matter is seldom worth public 
attention. Butsince a perverted statement 
of what passed between Rev. Mr. Bliss and 
myself at the polls on the 2d instant has ap- 
peared in the daily Tribune of your city, 
and concerns the question of Woman Suf- 





frage as much as it concerns myself, will 
you allowme very briefly to state the facts? 

While 1 stopped for a few moments at the 
Fourth ward polls, to see how well the la- 
dies there were succeeding in persuading 
voters to vote the Suffrage ticket, a man 
whom I did not know approached me. He 
offered his hand and asked if Il were Lucy 
Stone. Laccepted the offered hand, sup- 
posing it belonged to a friend of equal 
rights for Woman, who wished to speak to 
me as a friend of the same principle. But 
when he said he was the Rev. Mr. Bliss, I 
withdrew my hand, saying that if I had 
known who .. was I should not have shaken 
hands with him, and that I was sorry I had 
done so, because he had done everything he 
could to deprive women of rights which he 
held sacred for himself; and that, too, in a 
place where no onecould reply tohim. Mr. 
Bliss said: 

‘**You are no lady. Whatever my opinions 
are on political questions, socially I have a 
right to respectful treatment.” 

Then I asked: ‘“‘If my daughter were 
drowning, shall I shake hands with the man 
who pushes her from the plank to which 
she clings?” 

* “No,” said Mr. Bliss. 

‘But he who would deprive her of her 
rights does her a greater wrong than he 
who would deprive her of her life. Ifa 
man steals my purse and withholds it, shall 
I shake hands with him?” 

“No,” said Mr. Bliss. 

“But,” Lreplied, ‘‘the man who has stolen 
my purse has stolen trash,a trifle, which 
can be replaced: but the man who keeps me 
from my rights, has done me a far greater 
wrong than he who keeps me from my 
money.” 

Mr. Bliss said something about the quo- 
tation from Shakspeare, and then exclaimed 
with great vehemence: ‘‘You have no busi- 
ness in Colorado stirring up strife among the 
women. You have no right in this State 
anyway.” 

fo which I replied, that ‘‘perhaps he was 
one of the men who believed that women 
had no rights which men are bound to re- 
spect;” that ‘‘I was a citizen of the United 
States with the same right to be in Colo- 
rado that hehad;” that I thought ‘the would 
live, as his children surely would, to be 
ashamed that he had used his pulpit to 
prevent the application of the golden rule to 
women.” 

Mr. Bliss then began a rapid talk, but I 
do not at all remember what he said, except 
that at any point to which I wished, or 
ought to have had a chance to reply, he gave 
me none, until gentlemen who stood by, 
called out—‘‘Give the lady a chance!” ‘‘Give 
the lady a chance!” ButI replied that ‘I 
had said all I wished to say, now or ever, to 
Mr. Bliss. I turned away, and that was the 
end of it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, a fair opponent is al- 
ways to be respected. But Mr. Bliss is not 
a fair opponent. During this short cam- 
paign, in which the women have struggled 
at fearful odds, without a party, and, witha 
few honorable exceptions, without a press, 
for the possession of rights which every 
man enjoys without an effort, Mr. Bliss has 
never once met the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage in discussion, although requested 
todo so. But in his pulpit, where there 
could be neither question nor reply, he, 
like his coadjutor Bishop Machebeuf, has 
used the Sundays to pile up obstacles against 
the cause of the women and to hinder every 
man’s mother from having equal rights with 
himself. Then, with unspeakable impu- 
dence, he comes to shake hands with the 
very women whose cause he opposes and 
derides. One would suppose that the scene 
enacted in your court house, last week, when 
a little innocent child was torn from its 
mother who was not proved to be a bad wo- 
man, and was given to the custody of a 
man, who in open court under oath, ad- 
mitted that he was a beastly profligate, bru- 
tal and drunken, would make even the most 
thoughtless see that for the sake of the 
little children, if for nothing else, men need 
women to help them make and administer 
just laws. 

Let me add that, at the same polls, I had 
the honor to be introduced to the Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, of your city, and to thank him, in 
the name of many women, for his generous, 
able, and hearty support of the claim of the 
women for equal rights, which he has given 
from Sunday to Sunday, during the cam- 
paign. Permit me also to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the editors of the News and 
Times for their faithful advocacy of the same 
great principle. Lucy STonE. 

Denver, Colorado, Oct. 5, 1877. 
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WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN GEORGETOWN. 





By permission of Dr. Alida C. Avery, 
the President of the Colorado Woman Suf- 
frage Association, we print the following 
grapic account of the election, by a highly- 
respected lady of Georgetown, Colorado. 

Before this reaches you, the telegraph 
will have given you the result of jthe day’s 
work all over the State, but I thought I 
would jot down a line, while the experi- 
ences of the last ten hours are fresh in my 
mind. Last evening our committee met, 
and appointed ladies to be present at the 

olls for the purpose of representing the 

interest of Woman,Suffrage. To our sur- 
prise, this work was evaded by many wo- 
men who are warmly in favor of the move- 
ment, and it resulted in Mrs. Dr. Collins 
and myself only being present, until one 
o’clock, at the lower and most important 
precinct. At the other polls five women 
were present at one time, but some came 
and went. In the afternoon we were 
joined by the wife of our Presbyterian 
minister, she having been busy at the other 
polls during the ——s 

We yesterday received a letter from Mr. 
Blackwell, urging upon us the necessity of 
personal work at the polls. Up to that 
time I had not thought of it, and, at first, 
it seemed to me that the act would prejudice 
voters against us. Still, as those who had 
had more experience in the matter than 
myself thought it best, I felt that it was 
our place to fellow orders. I never under- 
took any duty with so much inward shrink- 
ing and lack of confidence; but had not 
been on the ground half an hour when I 





 _) 
knew it was the best thing to do, and, from 
that time on, felt myself entirely in place 
We arrived quite early. Mrs. Collins stood 
at one side of the voting place and I on the 
other. We also crossed the street frequently 
to little knots of men engaged in arranging 
their tickets. 

_Our course was somewhat as follows: 
Upon the approach of a voter we would 
ask: ‘‘Have you voted?” If he had, we 
usually troubled him no further, unless he 
were a person whose opinions we thought 
it worth while to get at, in which case we 
talked a little. If he said he had not voted 
we asked: ‘‘Can you vote for Woman Suf. 
frage?” If he approved, we supplied him 
with his ticket, properly marked, and said 
we were Ce glad he saw the matter in 
that light.” If he disapproved, we asked 
for his objections, and we have listened to 
some comica! ones to-day. One man asked 
me, though not rudely, ‘‘Who is cooking 
your husband’s dinner?” [ promptly in- 
vited him to dine with us, and see for him- 
self if a dinner were properly prepared at 
our house to-day. He did not accept m 
invitation, but voted against Woman Suf- 
frage. Another spoke of neglected house- 
hold duties, and I said I wished I could 
show him the loaf of bread I baked yester- 
day. He said, ‘‘I expect you can bake 
bread;” but he, too, voted against us. The 
reliable class of working men, who come 
promptly to the pollsin the morning and 
then go about their business, gave us our 
largest support, while the loafers, who hung 
about during the afternoon, were mainly 
against us. 

The Methodist men were for us; the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians very fairly 
so; and the Roman Catholics were not all 
against us, some of the prominent mem- 
bers of the denomination voting and work- 
ing for Woman Suffrage. Many of those 
who voted against us had no evident church 
proclivities. The liquor interest went en- 
tirely against us, so far as I know. 

The observations of the day have led me 
to several general conclusions, to which, of 
course, exist exceptions :-— 

1. Married men will vote for Woman 
Suffrage, if their wives appreciate its im- 
portance. 

2. Men without family ties, and partic- 
ularly if they have associated with a bad 
class of women, will vote against it. 

3. Boys who have just reached their 
majority will vote against it more generally 
than any other class among men. 

We were treated with the utmost respect 
by all except these last; destitute of experi- 
ence and big with their own importance, 
these young scvereigns will speak to a wo- 
man of twice their years, with a flippancy 
which the most ignorant foreigner of mature 
age will not attempt, and I have been 
tempted to conclude to-day that no one is fit 
to exercise the American franchise under 
twenty-five years of age. 

The polls were quiet and orderly, and I 
saw no drunkenness, though I met several 
men who, I knew, had beendrinking. Mrs. 
Collins is secretary of the Georgetown school 
board, and several men who refused to vote 
for Suffrage said that they had supported 
her in the previous election, and would ap- 
prove this measure, if all women were like 
herself; but they feared that ‘‘bad women 
would vote.” 

The main objection, which 1 heard re- 
peatedly urged, was, ‘‘Women do not want 
to vote.” This seems to be the great stumb- 
ling-block to our brethren. Men were con- 
tinually saying that their wives had told 
them not to vote for Suffrage. 

The tickets were printed in several ways, 
a supply of those having ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
Approved” being furnished us. A number 
of others had ‘‘Woman Suffrage not Ap- 
proved” below, and I had a pair of scissors, 
with which I cut off the last item, wherever 
Icould. A printer opposed to the measure 
had a number of tickets struck off with 
‘Woman Suffrage’ only at the bottom. 
Some voted this ticket, thinking it approved 
Suffrage, but we did our best to prevent 
that misunderstanding and to destroy those 
tickets. I do not know whether the 
printer did it from hostility tous ornot. He 
said he meant for voters to write ‘‘approved”’ 
or ‘‘not approved” in pencil below, but all 
voters did not understand that. A number 
of prominent men who did not vote for us, 
yet treated the subject in a candid manner, 
refusing to throw their influence either way; 
they would come to us to have the ‘‘not ap- 
proved” cut off, and would then deal out 
tickets with exact impartiality. 

If weare defeated this time, I am sure 
we can manage another campaign much 
better than we did this, and just as soon as 
we can educate enough prominent women 
up to the point of coming out plainly on 
the question, all but the most vicious men 
who vote against all good things, will give 
in right away. 

I am very tired, and do not know that 
there is anything more to say. If you think 
this would be of any interest to Lucy Stone, 
please send it toher. I do not know where 
she is, or 1 would send her a few facts for 
the JourNAL; but she can clip them out of 
this. Her lecture at Empire had a most 
marked effect, I am told. 

We are much obliged for Mr. Blackwell's 
suggestions about going to the polls; I see 
that in it resides the soul of success. 

H. L. MENDENHALL. 

Georgetown, Colorado, Oct. 2d, 1877. 
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MORE PERSECUTION IN GLASTONBURY. 





Epitors JourNAL.—We sent an article 
of the same import as the following, to one 
of the political papers in Hartford, last 
week. But Glastonbury being so near 
Hartford, neither party like to publish any- 
thing against the town, for fear of losing 
votes. We feel thankful that there is a 
journal so near as Boston, which has inde- 
pendence enough to publish facts that should 
come before the people. Were women 
made equal to men before the law, there 
would be no difficulty but that women’s 
wrongs could be printed. 

The expenses in the sale of our cows 
have been so unjust, this year, as well as 
last, that our lawyer agreed with us that it 
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was best to institute a case to learn how 
much expense a collector could bring against 
those who are taxed without representation, 
so that they could know beforehand some- 
thing of the amount of the cost, as this Col- 
lector (Crane) absolutely refused to tell us. 
The case came before Justice Towne, the 
6th inst. To our great surprise, Mr. Goslee, 
the town lawyer, pleaded that they had had 
no time to prepare the case, though ten 
days were given them after the writ was 
served, and the justice dared do no other- 
wise than adjourn till the 20th. Ashe isa 
new resident of the town, he must do as 
they say, for I doubt whether he could live 
here, if he did not. 

Mr. Martin Hollister, who is an old in- 
habitant, and is independent enough to de- 
cide according to law, they left out, after 
he gave us our case two years ago. They 
no doubt intend that the case shall not be 
tried at all, for it is a disgrace to have the 
facts come out. Our lawyer said he cared 
not if the suit was given against us, for he 
could then appeal to a Hartford Court. But 
we suppose they contrived as underhandedly 
as they did in the case before George G. 
Sumner, about our meadow lands. To be 
sure, they have foiled us this time, but Mr. 
Cornwall says he can bring the case at 
Hartford by a mandamus. The town law- 
ver said we were making the town expense, 
for its officers would be upheld, so that we 
must be taxed for our own wrong, as we 
have been. It was proved clearly, in our 
last case before the Hartford Court, that 
the acts of the town against us were void, 
and the selectmen trespassers. Two of the 
selectmen were present to support the col- 
lector before the justice. Some prominent 
men of the town declare that they shall ob- 
ject to paying for the unlawful doings of 
town officials. But the women must bear 
in silence, and our public newspapers will 
not let them be heard in their own defense. 

JULIA AND ABBy SMITH. 

Glastonbury Oct. 15th, 1877. 
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IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
has issued its call for an Annual Meeting, to 
assemble in Des Moines, on the 24th and 
25th inst., to take steps for the efficient pros- 
ecution of the work. 

Auxiliary Societies throughout the State 
are requested to send delegates. The Cor- 
responding Secretary having resigned, ow- 
ing to ill health, Mrs. M. A. Work, Mrs. 
Bemis and Mrs. Coggeshall will conduct the 
correspondence necessary for the meeting. 
The address of these ladies is Des Moines, 
Iowa. We hope there will be a general at- 
tendance of the friends of Woman Suffrage 
from all parts of the State. 

_—_ o> 


HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 





The fifth examination for women by Har- 
vard University will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia,and Cincinnati, in 
the first and second weeks of June, 1878, 
and will be of two grades: I. A general or 
preliminary examination for young women 
who are not less than seventeen years old; 
II. An advanced examination for young 
women who have passed the preliminary 
examination, and are not less than eighteen 
years old. 

The preliminary examination is intended 
asa careful test of proficiency in a course 
of elementary study of a liberal order, ar- 
ranged for persons who may or may not af- 
terwards pursue the work of education. It 
differs, therefore, both in its purpose and in 
its selection of subjects, from any college 
examination, whether for admission or for 
subsequent standing. It applies, however, 
the same standard of judgment in determin- 
ing the success and excellence of the work 
offered as would he used if judging similar 
work if done in Harvard College. It is, 
therefore, strongly recommended to all girls 
who wish to test their progress by a strict 
and publicly recognized standard, or ina 
range of subjects wider than the ordinary 
school courses include. 

A pamphlet has been printed containing 
full lists of books and specimen examina- 
tion-papers on the work required. Copies 
will be forwarded to any address. 

Any further information which may be 
desired will be gladly furnished by the Sec- 
retary for the Woman’s Education Associa- 
tion, No. 114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Secretary of the New York Local Commit- 
tee, 59 East Twenty-Fifth Street, New York; 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Local Com- 
mittee, 401 South Eighth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Secretary of the Cincinnati Lo- 
cal Committee, 372 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

——_—_—__ > eo —_____ 


HOW CHILDREN ARE ABUSED. 


An important meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children was held 
last week. Hon Thomas C. Acton presided. 
Forty-three members of the society were 
elected. The following report of the socie- 
ty’s work for the past six months was made 
by the Secretary: 


Complaints received ................+--- 
Complaints investigated... ............ 
Advice given in cases of complaints. . . 
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hildren sent to homes for adoption or to 
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‘mong the cases reported were many 
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showing most outrageous brutality and 
cruel treatment toward children of tender 
years. Many cases were also reported 
where young girls had been taken from the 
streets and from vile dens, and placed in 
homes or institutions. 


— e}o———.-.. 
LADY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


*‘There is a strong prejudice existing in 
the minds of our people against the employ- 
ment of a female superintendent of our 
schools,” writes,—not an ‘“‘eminent divine,” 
but an eminent ex-teacher, now a prominent 
member of the Board of Education in one 
of the pleasant towns of Iowa. 

The remark was made in explanation of 
the non-election of a lady applicant for the 
position named. The lady in question pos- 
sessed every essential qualification for the 
position named. She was educated, cultured, 
enthusiastic, experienced. Her character 
was one of those comprehensive, many-sided 
ones—deep, harmonious, symmetrical. Her 
experience had been long, various, and uni- 
formly successful. Of intense personal 
magnetism and fine organizing ability—she 
was strong as a disciplinarian. There was 
absolutely no reason for the non-engage- 
ment, as the Board themselves acknowl- 
edged, only,—she was a woman! which, 
though obviously her misfortune, could 
hardly be termed a fault, and the enlighten- 
ed(%) people of this highly-advanced com- 
munity were “‘prejudiced” against, in their 
vernacular a ‘‘female superintendent.” 

Prejudice means, literally, a pre-judg- 
ment. What right have we to pre-judge 
another; to assume either his virtues, or 
vices, his competency or incompetency, till 
proven by trial? 

Prejudice is a never-failing attribute of 
a narrow mind. When the higher mental 
faculties have full play, when reason weighs, 
and judgment balances, and conscience il- 
lumines the character and guides the will, 
prejudice will not be found. It is not a na- 
tive of such a soil, nor could the most pains- 
taking culture engraft it. 

“‘A man’s fortunes are the fruit of his 
character,” says Emerson, but it seems with 
Woman that the fruit of character must be 
misfortunes. There is a ludicrous incon- 
sistency in public sentiment regarding Wo- 
man’s education, demanding of her the 
broadest and highest culture, and then mak- 
ing her womanhood a disqualification for 
using the very education it requires her to 
possess. 

Granting equal culture—and I use the 
word in its truest signification—a woman is 
a better teacher than a man. Teaching is a 
work that of all others demands the most 
spiritual power. No, I will not even ex- 
cept the sacred profession of the ministry. 
The teacher who guides her school aright, 
who can awaken the young lives to fine and 
noble issues, must be a person of fine senti- 
ments, delicate perceptions, sympathetic in- 
sight, and enduring spiritual strength. 

Woman can endure longer than man, be- 
cause of her predominant spiritual force. 
There cannot be the highest type of teach- 
ing without strong personal influence,—a 
magnetism, if you will, going forth from 
the teacher. This is an exhaustive process 
on the part of the one from whom it eman- 
ates, and in Woman’s more elastic constitu- 
tion this magnetic power is generated more 
quickly, the loss supplied more constantly, 
than in man. 

An intimate relation should exist between 
teacher and pupil. Woman is by nature 
more penetrative, more sympathetic than 
man. She draws from her pupils what he 
rarely can. This, true of Woman as teach 
er, is also true of heras superintendent. In 
her relations to the corps of assistants and 
to the pupils of all grades her tact and judg- 
ment are practically unerring. 

Of course I am aware that this latter 
statement, like all general declarations, has 
its particular exceptions. But does it not 
require exceptions to prove a rule? 

My knowledge of this subject is drawn 
from an actual personal experience. It has 
been my good fortune to teach under a lady 
superintendent, a lady embodying so many 
rare and noble qualities that for her sake all 
womanhood seemed higher and more sacred. 
Not that I would fail in ‘“‘giving truest 
manhood humblest reverence.” Not that I 
would seek to exalt feminine work by a de- 
preciation of masculine labor. 

The grand and enduring work done by 
gentlemen in our public schools calls for 
highest appreciation. Yet I unhesitatingly 
affirm my belief that a good lady teacher is 
better then a gentleman of corresponding 
qualifications. Of course there are incom- 
petent lady teachers,—ah, too many, who 
are shallow, frivolous, narrow-minded wo- 
men; but they are not types of the feminine 
character. ‘hey are children,—they are 
mental and moral dwarfs. They have at- 
tained merely physical development, but 
are like Undine, without a soul. Happy 
for them if, like her,they ultimately find it. 
Such women are no truer indications of wo- 
manhood, than the fop who ‘gives his 
whole mind” to his necktie is of manhood. 

It may be hard to meet a woman ‘‘with 
no nonsense about her,” and when found she 
would not probably repay an acquaintance. 
She would be stiff, and exacting, and gener- 
ally disagreeable. Her very virtues would 
repel you more than the faults of adaptable, 
genial womanhood. 





But when this great problem of Woman's 
work and worth shall be demonstrated ; when 
a community shall not be guided by prej- 
udice, and not reject a woman simply be- 
cause she isa woman,—when she shall have 
an equal opportunity with the lords of crea- 
tion to rise or fall, to succeed or fail, solely 
by the merits of her work,—in this golden 
age will be revealed the fitness of Woman 
for school superintendency. 

Lit1an WHITING. 

St, Louis, Mo. 
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OUTLINE OF A SCIENTIFIC LIFE.—_LETTER 
FROM MISS WILLARD. 

Epirors JouRNAL:—The accompanying 
outline of a whole life-time of faithful, 
quiet study, was written, at my request, by 
my first teacher, for twenty-five years an 
invalid, Living in an inland town of Wis- 
consin, without special help or incentives, 
she has made herself an authority in the 
studies she has pursued. As the knowledge 
of every such fact in the history of other 
women is a help to any woman, I thought 
some paragraphs from this letter, though 
written at such disadvantage, might be 
worthy of a place in the columns of the 
JOURNAL. Frances E, Wiriiarp. 

Chicago, Ill. 

JANESVILLE, Wis., Oct. 3d, 1877. 
My Dear FRIEND: 

Thank you for the stereoscopic views you 
sent me. There is a language of the heart 
which can never be spoken and never be 
written. I may never tell you what I 
thought or how I felt, while holding the 
picture of yourself, your mother, your more 
than friend, Miss Jackson, and the home 
youlove. AsI looked it over, old memories 
came like Scott's “‘Thoughts on thoughts, 
a countless throng, came chasing countless 
memories along,” until I lost myself in the 
on of Lang Syne. 

hile writing this, a poor fly falls almost 
at my pencil point and dies. Aye, the lit- 
tle gauzy thing did not know that in thus 
flying and dying it would recall my thoughts 
that were outward and backward flying. 
Perhaps if this death could be separated 
from and unraveled out of the mysterious 
future, it might prove an admonition to let 
this scrawl remain one of the ‘‘What might 
have beens.” But, as it cannot, I proceed. 
You ask me, through your best of mothers, 
to write my method of studying Botany 
and Conchology ‘‘by myself.” So I draw 
myself out, and go through various mental 
gyrations, and laugh and say, ‘‘Mrs. Knox’s 
method of studying or doing anything? 
Poor thing! did she ever have a method in 
the doing all she has done?” Yet, as I 
think, (for your request has set me to think- 
ing in a new field) I remember that people 
here say mine is an analytical sated. To 
myself it bears rather another definition: 
But I will try to give you an insight into 
my way of life, for my studying has been 
and isa part of me—the denomination of 
my life. You will do me and yourself the 
favor to couch what I say in your own lan- 
guage, so as to render it digestable mental 
pabulum for the ladies of the society. 

The way Lhave acquired what knowledge 
I possess of the natural world, has been a 
slow, patient, loving way. You know I 
always loved and was greatly interested in 
everything pertaining to the natural world. 
Do you remember you used to say: ‘Mrs. 
Knox, you love nature.” I used to reply: 
“So I do people, for they are a part of 
nature.” Well, from my earliest remem- 
brance, I never saw a living being, animal 
or vegetable, but that I had a strong desire 
to know all about it, and so, before I could 
gain any of this knowledge from books, 1 
made the object itself my book, and studied 
it. My step-mother says she used to think 
me the strangest child she ever saw, always 
watching spiders, bugs, worms and the 
like, and saying that they were so pretty and 
interesting, and saying such queer things 
about the clouds and the wonders I saw in 
them, Xe. 

After I could use books to advantage and 
could get them, I always, when a new ob- 
ject presented itself, found out all I could 
about it in books, patiently turning from 
one book to another, till all had been 
gleaned. This was the way I studied at 
first, but it did not quite satisfy my thirst 
for scientific lore. Consequently, my hus- 
band furnished a library for me, and I 
walked into it with longer strides than is my 
wont to make (being a little woman). But 
I gave myself lessons, and memorized them, 
and recited them. Iam a relentless teacher. 
You will say, perhaps, 

“Ah! a closet-naturalist.” 

Well, no; not generally, but to some ex- 
tent. Ihave to be such in Conchology. I 
can only obtain the shell of the marine ani- 
mal. This lack is made up by extra re- 
search into books. In Botany, Geology 
and Mineralogy, I have better success. 
How I would like to tell you how each new 
specimen is labored over, but my strength 
will not permit me. Once, before I had the 
aid of the microscope, I spent three seasons 
in trying to analyze one plant, the Hryn- 
gium Yuccefolium, before success crowned 
my efforts. 

As Mrs. Knox’s health will not permit her 
to be her own penman, she is obliged to be 
content with one of the worst of amanuenses, 
so that all the mistakes that would shock 
a Noah Webster or Lindley Murray cannot 
be attributed to her. Such a charge, in her 
case, would be lacking in appositeness. 

[Eps. JoURNAL. 
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SECOND PROTEST OF MRS. ROBINSON. 


The second protest of Harriet H. Robin- 
son, the widow of ‘‘Warrington,” against 
Taxation without Representation, will be 
read with interest. 

October, 1877. 
To the Selectmen of Malden; 

GENTLEMEN :—As a Citizen of Malden I 

hereby enter my protest against paying the 





tax unjustly levied against me upon my 
house and property. : 

1. Because it is against the Declaration 
of Rights, upon which our government is 
founded, to tax citizens and at the same 
time withhold from them the ballot. 

article 23 of the Declaration of Rights 
reads: ‘‘No subsidy, charge, tax, import or 
duties ought to be established, fixed, laid, 
or levied, under any pretext whatever, with- 
out the consent of the people, or their rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature.” 

The Declaration of Rights applies to wo- 
men as well as to men, as it was framed to 
protect all citizens from unjust taxation, 
and women, being disfranchised, deprived 
of the ballot, cannot choose, or vote for 
their representatives; therefore they cannot 
be represented, 

The Declaration of Rights further says: 
“Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny;” and it is a plain infringement of this 
principle to deprive female citizens of their 
vote and still continue to tax them. 

The family of W. 8. Robinson (‘‘War- 
rington”’) though it consists of five members, 
four of whom are upwards of twenty-one 
years of age, has no representation. I 
should consider myself a delinquent to 
duty, if I failed at this time to enter a pro- 
test for them, as well as for myself, against 
paying a tax to a government which treats 
all women as felons and paupers, and at the 
same time exacts from them all that it re- 
quires from loyal and order-loving citizens. 

lam, gentlemen, 
Yours Respectfully, 
Mrs. Harriet H. Rosrnson. 
oe 


A STATE GOVERNED BY WOMEN. 





Among the colonial possessions, or more 
correctly, dependencies of Holland, there 
is a remarkable little State which, in its 
constitution and the original customs of its 
inhabitants, surpasses the boldest dreams 
of the advocates of women’s rights. In 
the island of Java, between the cities of 
Batavia and Samarang, is the kingdom of 
Bantam, which, although tributary to Hol- 
land, is an independent State, politically 
without importance, yet happy, rich, and, 
since time immemorial, governed and de- 
fended by women. ‘he sovereign is indeed 
aman, but all the rest of the government 
belongs to the fair sex. The king is en- 
tirely dependent upon his State council, 
composed of three women. The highest 
authorities, all State officers, court func- 
tionaries, military commanders, and soldiers 
are, without exception, of the female sex. 
The men are agriculturists and merchants. 
The body-guard of the king is formed of 
the elite. These amazons ride in the mas- 
culine style, wearing sharp steel points in- 
stead of spurs. Theycarry a pointed lance, 
which they swing very gracefully, and also 
a musket, which is discharged at full gal- 
lop. Thethrone isinheritable by the eldest 
son, and in case the king dies without issue, 
a hundred amazons assemble, in order to 
choose a successor from among their sons. 
The chosen one is then proclaimed lawful 
king. The capital city of this little State 
lies in one of the most picturesque parts of 
the island, in a fruitful plain, and is de- 
fended by two well-kept fortresses. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Hartford on Wednesday. 

One of our exchanges asks: ‘‘Is it not 
time that the old man Tweed at the City 
Hall should be abated as a nuisance?” 

Mr. B. L. Ford, a prominent citizen of 
Cheyenne, writes that the practical workings 
of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming Territory 
are ‘‘all good.” 

A lady has just been appointed principal 
of a high school in Delaware. From which 
it is fair to assume that the motto of the 
trustees is ‘‘Principles not men.” 

‘*‘The most costly way to get rid of adebt 
is to repudiate it,” says General Walker. 
So the Republican party of Massachusetts 
will find, if they do not redeem the Wo- 
man Suffrage pledges of their piatforms. 

‘Religious Equality in Marriage” was the 
subject of an emphatic demand by the Wes- 
leyan Conference of England at its late 
meeting in Bristol. It looks as if this 
would be the next point to be extorted from 
the Established Church, as soon as Equal 
Rights of all ministers in the churchyards 
have been secured. 

Now that the elections are approaching, 
there will be raised again, for selfish and 
party purposes, exploded talk about ‘‘the 
Jewish vote.” Atthe polls, the Jew votes 
as an American citizen. Let the politicians 
and the newspapers understand clearly that 
there is no such thing as a Jewish vote.— 
Jewish Messenger. 

The prisoners at Blackwell’s Island, New 
York, have had their allowance of tobacco 
cut off by the commissioners of charity and 
corrections. The prisoners struck and re- 
fused to work, but solitary confinement, 
bread and water diet and irons, brought 
them to terms, and they decided to work, 
though they were not allowed to chew. Of 
936 male prisoners there were not a dozen 
who did not chew tobacco, and an average 
of 162 pounds has been consumed every 
fortnight. 

In his great speech addressed to six thou- 
sand Frenchmen, M. Gambetta said that 
the existence of Universal Suffrage was at 
stake, and pointed out the danger which 





that institution would incur, if after having, 
at the last elections, pronounced in favor 
of the Republic, it should now give itself 
the lie in consequence of Governmental 
pressure. It never seems to have occurred 
to anybody present that ‘‘Universal Suf 
frage,” with all the women left out, is not 
universal, but only an aristocracy of sex 

The treatment the Woman Suffrage ques 
tion received from the House of Commons 
this year, will be fresh in the remembrance 
of our readers. While arguments ia its fa 
vor were being presented, towards the close 
of the debate, the majority yelled for half 
an hour, and thus effectually stifled discus 
sion. This procedure was in complete har 
mony with a principle which appears to be 
coming into favor with certain politicians, 
who use it as an argument against Woman 
Suffrage—the principle, namely, that brute 
foree, and not reason, is the basis of repre 
sentative government. — Woman's Suffrage 
Journal. 

Although Colorado voted against Woman 
Suffrage, the measure had the support of a 
very large majority of the American votes 
of both parties. Among the Republicans 
who voted for itare U. 8. Senator Teller 
Gov. Routt, Ex-Gov. Evans, Hon. Mr. Bel 
ford, Prof. Hill, Major McAllister, Judges 
Haynes, Mills and Bromwell, and Major 
Rice; and among the Democrats who voted 
with them are Mayor Buckingham, of Den. 
ver, Judge Miller and Ex-Gov. Gilpin. The 
saloon interest worked agrinst the measure, 
and the four counties inhabited by ex-Mex! 
cans, most of whom are Indians, voted sol 
idly the same way. The women in the 
jJarger towns worked enthusiastically for 
the measure, and hope to carry it when they 
try again.— Boston Traveller. 

The working-men’s State Convention, at 
Troy, N. Y., has adopted a platform favor 
ing the retirement of the national bank bills 
and currency of gold, silver and United 
States treasury notes; declaring that labor 
has a right to an equal share of the wealth 
it creates, and that labor-saving machines 
should eventuate in reduction of the hours 
of labor; opposing public land grants to 
railroads; favoring a bureau of labor con 
nected with the State, as well as’the national 
government, abolishing prison labor and 
placing railroads under contro] of the States 
through which they pass. They also hold 
the right of Suffrage to be sacred, and will 
oppose any candidate for the Legislature 
who does not pledge himself to vote against 
that portion of the proposed constitutional 
amendment which aims to establish a board 
of finance and restrict the right of Suffrage 
in the various cities of the State; and they 
oppose an increase of the standing Army 


The ladies in Russia are very anxious to 
marry, because they have no liberty before 
marriage. They are kept constantly under 
the paternal eye until given up to their hus 
bands, and then they take their own course 
Almost as soon as the girl is born, in the 
better rank of society, her parents begin to 
prepare the dowry she must have when she 
goes to her husband. She must furnish 
everything for an outfit in life, even to a 
dozen new shirts for her coming husband 
The young man goes to the house of his 
promised bride and counts over her dresses, 
and examines the furniture, and sees the 
whole with his own eyes before he commits 
himself to the irrevocable bargain. In high 
life such things are conducted with more 
apparent delicacy; but the facts are ascer 
tained with more apparent accuracy, th 
business being in the hands of a broker or 
notary. The ¢rousseau is exposed in public 
before the wedding. — Universliat 

The United States Government ought to 
instruct its ministers at St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople to offer its mediation in 
the interests of Peace. It is a disgrace 
to Christendom, that innocent populations 
should be devastated and thousands of men 
mutilated and murdered. Mr. R. Bond 
Moore, an English surgeon at Adrianopl 
writes to a friend as follows: “ApRIANOFL® 
Sept. 3.—Dear W. Awful work here 
No time to write. No desire to describe 
scenes of wounded masses 
subscriptions for Stafford House Fund 
Suleiman Pasha says if it was not for Staf 
ford House surgeons he would have to 
shoot his wounded men. We had two 
trains one night; 650 to dress by candle 
light, then 480 in daylight. No splints, no 
bandages, no disinfectants. They are so 
close to the Russians that they are simply 
riddled with bullets.” 


Do get some 


Up to the present time, upward of 50.000 
of Rev. Knox-Little’s Lent Lectures have 
been sold in England.—The New York 
Herald classes the works of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, Mrs. Hamilton and their ilk as 
‘novels of gush.”—The true story of the 
ladies of Llangollen has been written by 
Mrs. Owens Blackburne, under the title of 
“Tilustrious Irish Women." — Roberts Broth 
ers are publishing one of Susan Coolidge’s 
(Miss Woolsey’s) popular books for chil 
dren, with the additional attraction of illus 
trations by Mary A. Hallock.—Of May 
Agnes Fleming's works, G. W. Carleton & 
Co. have sold nearly 100,000 volumes, and 
her new novel, ‘‘Silent and True,” issued 
this week, starts off nearly as well as if 
there were no ‘‘hard times” for booksellers 
to talk about. 
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UNSPOILED CHILDREN 


id « father to the man is ap 
ed_and almost universal) 
are © many possi 


That the «hb 
phorism often 
ly beliewed ix There 
bilities hiddem im a voung life, so much 
constantly developing itself even in a crude 
and feeble manner, which afterwards be 
comes part sed parce! of existence, that 
there is litth wonder we watch with care 
the gradual growth of the infant faculties, 
and often se in them « foreshadowing of 
vhat will happen in the future when they 


have fully ripened and moulded. Hence 
philanthropy constantly recognizes the 
necesity of caring for the children. The 


itthe waifs who run about our streets are 
the objects of mach solicitude on the part 
f social reformers Homes and asylums 
have been erected for them, reformatory 
nstitutions have been established, and an 
education has been attempted to be given to 
them whieh would @t them for taking a 
lace in the industrial world. We are all 
amiliar with the good which has thus re 
ulted, and with the amount of incipient 
‘rime which has thus been checked. 

And yet the fault has often been that all 
yur efforts have simply been directed 
towards a certain class, and that the evils 
which we try to eradicate are simply what 
are supposed to spring from poverty and 
ignorance. There is no doubt but that the 
children of the present day have advan- 
tages which their fathers and mothers did 
not possess. The whole world of civiliza- 
tion has been taxed to supply their wants. 
Systems of education have been devised by 
which knowledge might be the more easily 
imparted to them. Ingenious brains have 
invented toys which would amuse them, 
artists have painted for them, and a litera- 
ture has sprung up exclusively for them and 
fitted for the range of their comprehension. 
This has naturally resulted in an increased 
deference being paid to children, and a 
feeling of importance taking possession of 
them which leads them sometimes to forget 
their own weakness and imagine that they 
are capable of acting and judging in all 
things for themselves. The literature which 
is issued for them is devoted principally to 
stories of children. Instead of pointing 
out what has been accomplished by earuest 
and struggling men and women, the heroes 
and heroines whose adventures are related 
are not out of their teens, and yet they run 
their important careers, are geniuses, bene- 
factors, martyrs and wronged and blighted 
beings by turns and at an age when their 
fathers and mothers had no idea above the 
playground or the nursery. The little girl 
wanting to be a nun because the world was 
hollow and her dol! was filled with sawdust 
is not so very extravagant a conception 
after all How often do we find children 
when every feeling in their young hearts 
ought to be as sweet and tender as a rose, 
and when every faculty should gradually 
be unfolding itself to the light and gather- 
ing fresh strength and beauty, become blase 
and discontented. 

There is nothing sweeter than the humil- 
ity of unspoiled children. Their imagina- 
tion leads them to weave fairy romances of 
what their lives will be when they have 
grown up and become men and women. 
But the contemplation of such things does 
not unfit them from retaining their guile- 
lessness and simplicity. They have not dis- 
covered that they are worth thinking about, 
they do not sit down to analyze their char- 
acters and watch themselves grow, but go 
about their daily tasks and amusements in 
natural insignificance. They do not take 
credit to themselves for being so sweet and 
pretty and forbearing, but practice their 
goodness and their modesty unconsciously, 
and indulge only in those aspirations which 
spring from childish innocence. Society 
is much to blame for the precocity and 
abnormal development so much displayed 
by its children. It has taught them to 
look upon themselves as personages in- 
vested with self-importance, whose wishes 
must be consulted and whose whims ought 
to be gratified. The ideal which we set up 
to their view isa high one. They are told 
that it isin the power of the weakest amongst 
them to gain the most exalted position. 
And although it is perhaps better to point 
out such a future, vet there is a danger that 
constant looking at and dwelling upon it 
will unfit the mind for the inferior duties 
of life and cause it to idealize its little self. 

And the same thing holds good of the 
amusements and pleasures which children 
are allowed to indulge in. It is not con- 
ducive to the happy freedom of childhood 
to place it on a pedestal where it may be 
admired, where instead of the unrestrained 
and natural grace of movement which be- 
longs to it, every step and motion shall be 
regulated by a due regard to social proprie- 
ties. In an artistic point of view the rich 
exotic, even without any fragrance, may 
command admiration, but the true poetic 
spirit can learn a better lesson from the 
clambering and the sweet-seented wild 
flower. And so with our children. It may 
be pleasant to note their graceful attitudes, 
their acquaintance with social forms and 
their fast ripening knowledge of the world, 
but when this is cained at the sacrifice of 
that simplicity which ought to surround 
youth end childhood, and when little ones 
become men and women before their time, 


| has not been misplaced. 











then we may well question if our kindness 
The world with 
its toils and burdens, life with all its shift- 
ing changes, its trials, its mockeries and its 
deceits, will come soon enough upon them 
without plunging them into the vortex and 
the whirlpool when nothing but peace and 
happiness should fill their hearts. If our 
children are put through a constant round 
of enjoyment, exposed to the glare and 
the glitter of fashion, and allowed to dwell 
constantly in an artificial atmosphere, the 
bloom and the buoyancy of youth will soon 
leave them. The fruits and the flowers of 
life are easily enough displaced by ‘‘the 
worm, the canker and the grief,” without 
hastening that time. Let our children be- 
lieve tiat there is still some enjoyment for 
them, that it has not all been absorbed like 
the juice of an orange, but that it is peren- 
nial and never ending, and they will be bet- 
ter able to t»ke their true positions in life 
and retain the freshness of youth, even amid 
the hurry of trade and the struggle for ex- 
istence.—Baltin. re American. 
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A LOST CHILL'S TEMPORARY HOME. 





“This ain't my Lome, Sir. We don’t live 
in no such a place «3 this.” 

Officer—“‘Oh, yes, you do. You have 
moved here recently. Isn’t this a nice big 
house?” And up the stairway of the Police 
Central Office marched the stalwart police- 
man, kindly keeping step with the little 
tow haired urchin by his side. Fifteen min- 
utes elapsed, and then— 

Excited woman—‘‘Please, is ‘Bub’ here? 
We have looked everywhere and can’t find 
him.” 

Doormar— “Go up-stairs, Madam, and 
see Mrs. Webb; he may be among the lost 
children.”” Another short interval, and 
‘‘Bub” and his mother emerged from Police 
Headquarters, smiling through their tears, 
and talking as if they had been separated 
for years. 

‘‘How could you be so bad, ‘Bub?’” cried 
the mother. But ‘‘Bub” only blubbered 
and hung closer to her neck. 

“A very ordinary occurrence that,” said 
the doorman, in reply to a question from the 
reporter who witnessed this scene. ‘Just 
wait awhile and you will see more such 
cases.” The reporter did wait. From sun 
down until an hour after dark policemen 
came in, leading children by the hand or 
carrying them in their arms, while fathers 
and mothers followed soon after to reclaim 
the wanderers. Bare-footed, hatless, bare- 
legged, and often half-naked boys and girls, 
of all the ages and sizes of childhood, were 
brought in and placed under the matron’s 
care. On the particular evening referred 
to, eleven lost children were led in captives. 
It was a quiet night in the crowded streets 
around Police Headquarters, and as each 
policeman brought in his prisoner, he felt 
apparently pleased to have found something 
to relieve the monotony of the patrol. 

Where had the little fellow been found? 
The policemen answer: ‘‘Fast asleep in a 
hall-way, on a strange door-step, or in the 
street; roaming in the streets far from home, 
and bewildered as to their names and resi- 
dences; sometimes they are found in vacant 
buildings, where they have been deserted 
by unnatural parents.” 

And how did they get lost? ‘‘Some of 
them accidentally strayed away from their 
nurses and homes, others stole away and 
lost themselves, while still others were pur- 
posely turned out in the morning by their 
parents to shift for themselves.” 

Early in the morning these little children, 
some of them just able to toddle along, are 
playing at the door-step. A strolling musi- 
cian or any unusual sight or sound attracts 
their attention, and when nurse or mother 
turns aside for a moment, the children have 
disappeared. Some of the mischievous lit- 
tle scamps watch for an opportunity to es- 
cape, and when it presents itself they are 
off, and their friends might as well look for 
a needle in a haystack as forthem. Noth- 
ing is to be done till night, when the miss- 
ing ones are found among the lost children 
in the Police Central Office, or among the 
dead and mangled at the Morgue. Another 
class of cast-aways are the children of the 
careless poor and criminal families. These 
young unfortunates are turned into the 
street in the morning by mothers who care 
little for their welfare, and who spend their 
own time in idleness and dissipation. Such 
parents are glad to be rid of their noisy 
children during the day, and often, when 
the boy or ‘girl cannot be found at Police 
Headquarters at night, scarcely any anxiety 
is shown. A number of such cases are on 
record, as well as cases where parents, whose 
children are missing, have taken no steps 
whatever to recover them. 

Climbing the stairways of the large mar- 
ble building in Mulberry Street, the report- 
er was soon upon the spacious top floor, 

where Mrs. Webb, the matron, and her 
charges were found. A pleasant, cheerful 
woman is the matron, and everything around 
her is pleasant and cheerful. She would 
“be most happy to show you around,” she 
said. Into an open door on the north side 
of the hall, and the children’s retreat was 
reached. A crash of chairs and boxes, and 
an outburst of voices announced to the re- 
porter that ‘1e was there. ‘This is the 








place,” said Mrs. Webb, ‘‘where we keep 





the temporaries, the children who are 
brought in and stay an hour or so, and are 
then taken home by their friends.” Scat- 
tered over the floor were a dozon or more 
little boys and girls of various ages, engaged 
in playing with toys, and every moment 
looking and asking for ‘‘mama,” who, it 
was promised them, would ‘‘be in ina short 
time.” Said Mrs. Webb: “I wish you 
could see the little creatures when they are 
first brought here. In most cases they are 
shockingly dirty, and all of them are nearly 
famished from hunger. Their clothes are 
nothing but rags and filth, almost ready to 
drop from their bodies. When I take them 
in hand, the first thing is to remove their 
dirty clothes, throw them away, and then 
put the children, who are fairly baked in 
dirt, into a bath-tub tosoak. They need an 
awful sight of soaking. Meanwhile they 
are given some nourishing food. When I 
have soaked a fair proportion of the dirt 
from their bodies, I put them in nice clean 
clothes and give them a nap. And it is 
wonderful to see how long and sweetly they 
sleep. We can hardly wake them. One 
lot of little fellows were put to bed soon af- 
ter noon one day, and did not awake until 
ten o'clock next day.” 

Just at this point Mrs. Webb was called 
upon to quell a small rebellion, after which 
she continued: ‘‘There are a great many 
children lost in this great city. They are 
brought here for identification. If withina 
certain time they are not reclaimed, we 
send them to Kellogg’s. We receive a 
large number of children whom the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has rescued from cruel parents. Among 
the boys and girls brought here, we some- 
times run across the most depraved of little 
wretches. The sons and daughters of par- 
ents who are criminals, or worse, have been 
taught to lie and steal with wonderful clev- 
erness. Sometimes children eight or nine 
years old tell us the most heart-rendering 
stories of the sufferings of their good par- 
ents and their endeavors to make a living. 
Others pretend to be entirely friendless, and 
give fictitious names in order to avoid being 
returned home, and in order that they may 
continue to live upon the bounty of charity.” 

‘Isn't this room sometimes a Babel of 
confusion?” was asked of Mrs. Webb. 
“The children are pretty noisy,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘but we manage to keep them 
cheerful and contented. They build houses, 
play soldiers, and have a good time romp- 
ing. In this way they pass away the time 
until their friends arrive or they forget their 
troubles in sleep.” 

Mrs. Webb was interrupted by the en- 
trance of an excited German woman who 
ran around the room examining the children. 
Not finding the object of her search she al- 
most fell into afit of hysterics. ‘‘Oh, mine 
Vilhelmina, vere ish you vere ish you!” the 
woman sobbed. 

‘‘We have ridiculous as well as sad scenes 
here,” said the matron.” ‘‘Very often men 
and women come here and after examining 
the lost children are puzzled to know their 
offspring. The last time they saw their lit- 
tle ones they were covered with the mud of 
the street and with other dirt,- and were 
clothed in rags. Very naturally when the 
parents find the children all clean and neat- 
ly dressed they do not for the moment rec- 
ognize them.” 

By this time the ‘‘sleepy hours” for the 
little ones had come, but not their parents. 
‘I want to go home” some of them cried; 
but kind Mrs. Webb tucked them away in 
the trundle beds in one corner of the room, 
and ina few minutes all was quiet. The 
homeless little fellows were fast asleep in a 
marble palace.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

oe 
DECORATIVE ART INSTRUCTION. 


The Society of Decorative Art has moved 
from its former quarters in the Municipal 
Reform Building to pleasant apartments at 
No. 4 East Twentieth street, where specimens 
of work are now on exhibition. A poppy 
worked with the needle, after the Kensing- 
ton design, is the contribution of Hannah 
M. Weld, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., who 
was formerly a teacher in the Kensington 
school. The society aims to direct work 
into a useful channel, in order to make it re- 
munerative. A good specimen of what 
may be done in this line is a lunch-cloth by 
an amateur, on which are worked chrysan- 
themums and Virginia creepers. From Miss 
Bodtker, of Beloit,Mich., comes embroidery 
on silk, which is exceedingly delicate. The 
design is a swan, floating on a pond. Some 
Japanese designs in Kensington style, 
worked on heavy linen cloth, are also note- 
worthy. Several varieties and original de- 
signs of point lace come largely from the 
country, and are applied to curtains and 
other articles of furniture. In imitative 
work in China painting, designs after 
Boucher and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a 
portrait plate from Van Dyke, attract at- 
tention. A delicate piece of work isa de- 
sign after Guillano, representing a girl dip- 
ping water from a spring, as a youth slyly 
stepping up covers her cyes with his hands. 
In pottery, cream colored and ordinary clay 
is used, being decorated while soft, before 
baking. The designs on exhibition are orig- 
inal and consist of fruit, buds, grains and 
grasses. A number of drinking cups bear 
appropriate mottoes, such as ‘‘Drink little 





that you may live long,” and ‘‘Good fare 
lessens care." The pottery decorated by 
incision, is the product of a class formed 
during the Summer. 

The Committee on Admission has been 
very strict, and many specimens have been 
rejected because they were not really art 
work. In needlework there will be three 
classes; the first hour being free; the second 
for beginners, and the third for advanced 
pupils. The members of the free class, de- 
signed for those unable to pay the fee, are 
expected to give three hours’ labor for the 
instruction received, and the society has 
the benefit of their work.—N. Y. Tribune. 

oe 


MINISTER NOYES AT HIS NEW HOME. 


Minister Noyes and Mrs. Noyes arrived 
in Paris about a week ago, and are now 
stopping at the Hotel de |’Athenee, but will 
probably soon remove to the Hotel d’Abbe, 
to remain there till they can select a suita- 
ble apartment, as their present quarters are 
too distant from the Legation for comfort. 
Our new Minister has already won golden 
opinions from all who have met him. The 
fine looking, genial, courteous gentleman, 
with his frank, marly bearing, a true speci- 
men of the best type of an American, is a 
representative of whom we may well be 
proud, and with his refined, intelligent wife, 
will form a nucleus of a social center which 
has been lacking to American society in 
Paris for years past. For the delicate health 
of Mrs. Washburne and of her daughter ne- 
cessitated their removal to a warmer climate 
than that of Paris every winter, and it is 
impossible for any other functionary to fill 
the places which, if not taken by the family 
of the Minister, must perforce be left va- 
cant. The American colony is broken up 
into a great many cliques and sets, as is but 
natural, considering the varieties of birth- 
place, of social. standing, of tastes and in- 
terests, that are to be found therein, and 
the drawing-room of the Minister is the 
only neutral ground upon which all these 
can meet and mingle freely. Not that our 
representative in Paris is called upon or, in- 
deed, expected, to give balls and parties— 
such a course is well-nigh impossible, by 
reason of the imperative vastness of his vis- 
iting circle. All that he need do is to have 
one evening in the week set apart for receiv- 
ing ina sociable and informal manner. I 
am told that these informal receptions were 
extremely popular under the regime of Mr. 
Bigelow, and should Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
decide to revive them, their re-establishment 
will be hailed with delight. People used to 
go there, some in simple walking dress, oth- 
ers en route for some grand ball, in full ball 
toilette, and there was pleasant talk and 
much sociability. There were no refresh- 
ments except, perhaps, a cup of tea and a 
sandwich, nor were they needed ; the custom 
of dining late in Paris has done away with 
the fashion of elaborate suppers for any- 
thing except the grandest of balls. Of late 
these pleasant reunions have been lacking, 
but under the supny charm of our new rep- 
resentative’s genial presence, and the grace- 
ful courtesy of his gifted wife, they would 
revive with added force of attraction. —Lucy 
Hooper in Philadelphia Telegraph. 











o> 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA, 


During a residence of several years in 
Germany, during which I paid special at- 
tention to educational matters, more par- 
ticularly to everything connected with the 
education of my own sex, I became con- 
vinced that there is much,—very much,— 
that American teachers could ljearn from 
Germans in this particular department of 
pedagogics, as the latter call the science of 
teaching. 

It is to be regretted that so few Americans 
go to Germany simply to study the science 
of teaching. Among all the countrymen I 
met while in that country, I think there 
was not one beside myself who had this 
endin view. Many were not studying with 
a view to teaching; and those who were, as 
a general rule, were devoting their energies 
to music, modern languages, or some other 
special branch of knowledge. They would 
have considered it a waste of time to spend 
several hours daily in listening to the recita- 
tions of German children in history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic and grammar, subjects 
which they had left far behind them, years 
before. English ladies are wiser, or per- 
haps from their vicinity have had opportu- 
nity to find out better the special gain to be 
derived from German teachers. It is quite 
a common occurrence for them to come to 
Berlin, and to other German cities, and 
apply for permission to ‘‘hospitiren” in some 
one of the large girls’ schools for a year or 
more. If we have any English verb for the 
art called ‘‘hospitiren” in Germany, I do not 
know it. For the untraveled reader, I will 
explain that it signifies the act of sitting by 
the teacher, and listening to his instruction 
to his class, without taking part in the 
recitation. A more useful way for a teacher 
to spend a year in Germany could scarcely 
be devised. If in addition to this exercise, 
the American teacher can spend a year in a 
normal seminary, as the writer did, new 
portals of thought will be opened, never 
again to close. 

I have often wished that some of our best 
normal schools would establish Interna- 
tional Scholarships, offering, for example, 


—————— 


to the best pupil in German, two years of 
study at a German normal seminary. on 
condition that the recipient of this favor 
should afterward teach for two years in the 
seminary in which she was trained. Another 
scholarship would give the same advantage 
in France; another in England; and in this 
way one institution could, in the course of 
time, comprise among its officials those 
who were thoroughly and personally ac- 
quainted with the best educational results 
of modern thought in every country of 
high culture. If teachers can always learn 
something valuable from one another, even 
where all have been trained in the same 
country and in the same fashion, how much 
fresher and more striking would be the new 
ideas they could acquire from intercourse 
with foreign educators! The plan could 
be carried out with comparatively little 
expense, if an American normal school of 
high reputation could interchange scholar. 
ships with like schools in several foreign 
countries. 

If any young American teacher has only 
a school year to spend in Germany, let me 
earnestly advise her here, to go to some 
large city, find out the very best public high 
school it contains, and devote one month 
to a diligent and attentive hospitiren in 
each of the nine classes which it comprises. 
She will not only learn more of the language 
in this way than by private lessons, but will 
be inducted into an entirely new world of 
thought. No one who has not heard Ger- 
man teaching, has any idea what a sacred, 
dignified task the instruction of the young- 
est child in the simplest branches can be 
made, by the spirit in which it is performed. 
The German teacher stands there as the 
high-priest of humanity; he truly magnifies 
his office; and every one who takes the 
troubie to read his nature and understand 
him, must do the same, and reverence this 
modern Socrates surrounded by his infant- 
ine disciples. 

As not one per cent. of our American 
teachers will ever be able to visit Germany 
at their own expense, or be so fortunate as 
to be sent there on normal-school scholar- 
ships, in order to hospitiren in a high school, 
I have determined to ask them to accom- 
pany me in imagination through a nine 
months’ course of hospitiren in one of Prus- 
sia’s first-class girls’ high schools.—W. Z. 
Journal of Education. 


HUMOROUS. 


When do we read of decaying nature?— 
When autumn turns the leaves. 


If you don’t want to be robbed of your 
good name, do not have it painted on your 
umbrella. 


A young lady who does not pride herself 
particularly on being a political economist, 
thinks the sooner greenbacks reach ‘‘pa” 
the sooner she will be able to invest in a new 
tall bonnet. 


Russian to Turk, who receives a bayonet 
thrust: ‘‘But, my poor Turk, you don’t 
seem to object?” Turk: ‘“‘It is the first 
time in eight days that anything has gone 
into my stomach.” —Paris paper. 


A farmer out West was recently robbed 
of a bag containing a large sum of money 
in silver dollars. It is unnecessary to state 
that that farmer is now one of the warmest 
advocates for the restoration of the silver 
dollar. 


Had him there.—Tourist (to friend)—‘‘As 
to that, my boy, one year I drank nothing 
but milk.” Friend—‘‘Indeed! 1 have known 
w a long time, but I don’t remember that. 

hat year was it?” Tourist—‘‘My first!”— 
Funny Folks. 

“The sentence of the court is,” said 
Judge Porter, a popular Irish magistrate, to 
a notorious drunkard, ‘‘that you be con- 
fined in jail for the longest period the court 
will allow, and I hope you will spend the 
time in cursing whiskey.” ‘Be jabers 1 
will, and Porter, too!” was the answer. 

A young urchin went into a hat store, 
one day last week, and told the clerk that 
he wanted a cap, at the same time putting 
two cents onthe counter. He was informed 
that the cheapest cap in the store would 
cost twenty-five cents. ‘‘What,” said the 

oungster, ‘‘them’s big enough for a cannon. 

only want one for a pistol.” 

They had been engaged for a long time, 
and one evening were reading the paper to- 
gether. ‘‘Look, love,” he exclaimed, “only 
fifteen dollars for a suit of clothes!” ‘Is it 
a wedding suit?” she asked, looking naively 
at her lover. ‘Oh, no!” he replied, ‘‘It is 4 
business suit.” ‘‘Well, I meant business, 
she replied.—-Melrose Journal. 2 

‘Never, no, never marry for money, 
gravely remarked the pastor to the youth. 
“Pa,” called out a youngster just then from 
behind the study door, ‘‘what do you marry 
for if ‘taint for money—$2 anyway, aD 
may be more if the feller’s rich?” The 
minister got around answering the question 
by leading the boy out by the scalp-lock. 

During a recent thifhder storm near 
Memphis, Tenn., a negro was iggy | kick- 
ed by a vicious mule, and just as he was 
eye ng himself up, a stroke of lightning 

it the mule and killed him dead on the spot. 
‘Well, dar!” exclaimed the negro, “ef des 
chile hain’t got powerful friends to venge 
his insults, den dere’s no use tryin’ to hab 
faith in anything!” 

A lady sent a note to the newspaper to 
get a recipe to cure the whooping cough In 
a pair of twins. By a mistake a recipe for 
pickling onions was unconsciously inserted 
and her name attached, and received this 
answer through the ‘‘Answers to Corre- 
spondents:” ‘Mrs. L. H. B.—If not too 
young, skin them pretty closely, imanesse 
in scalding water, sprinkle plentifuliy wit 
salt, and immerse them fora week in strong 
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TEACHING OF 


ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 
J. G. LAKIN, 


No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. %mi2. 


Send 25 cts. and stamp. for my printed method, 
self-instructing. Every lady should have one. 





————_—- 
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Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


A SURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 


fs 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


~ GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 








Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 
Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
" Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, __ Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 


And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, ers, and at all count: 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not too large. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. 


(Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. | 


Permanent Carbon Photographs | 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEW ARTS 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 

Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
ua. &@ 


wor mple watch and outfit free to Agents, 
ws P For terms addr ess COULTER & CO.Chicago 
‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 
Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. 8 wanted tosell 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent emplo: 
ment. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnad, 0. 
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Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
7" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
2” AGENTS WANTED. £33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most ‘tT meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular, 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 
International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F’. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment. out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 

NE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘rhis emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
With most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ty F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. rich and e 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * 








From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 
One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
hey were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
Piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ty F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
‘one, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
‘ain that no such instraments have been heard in a 
well concert room before. 





_From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 2A, 1876. 

. Mr.Henry F. Mruier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
bo of the grand display of musical instruments at 

¢ International Exhibition, I have been particularly 

Pcaced with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 

ents opportuni for pedal practice, which I consider 
ssential to the kine use of organ pedals. Accept 
ny congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
bon instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 

€ss in introducing your new invention. 
Rospect?tlly, E.F.WALCKE &CO,  ly24 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. * Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


| BIOLOGY, 





London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
> ly25 


Osgood’s New Books. 


JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


First volume of Monday Lectures, 
by Josern Cook. With Preludes on Current 
Events. I vol. I2mo. $1.50. 

This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 
remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 
with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 
Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 
has ever been achieved before, and the religious world 
with rare unanimity acknowledges the great service 
Mr. Cook has rendered. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 

A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas Starr Kine. Ed 
ited, with a Memoir, by Eowin P. Wurrrie. Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo. $2. 

This volume contains twenty two discourses, of 
great variety in —e of marvelous strength, clear 
ness, elevation and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beanty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious depth. Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce is of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and persuasive style. 

Mr. Whipple's Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
portrays very graphically and sympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. s 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Fretps, $1.25. 
“It is unnecessary to - that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at hiscommand with which to animate 
any subject he might choose to touch."’—Chicago 

une. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. Howe..s. 
“Little Classic’ style. Per volume, 81.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature, Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and ee a gy essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author's history is given, to- 

ther with whatever from other sources illustrates 

is period and career. 








Volumes 1 and 2, 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICA WILHELMINA, 


Seger rtane Bega Meo Prete ne 


“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Wilhel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,” says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
the Northwest of Europe. By Fei1x Narsovx. 


214 illustrations. 1 volume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, describ ne a Fig of 
Architectural observation through Holland, Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time ** He gives 
us Sqpeeteens and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.”—London Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By Harrizt MARTINEAU. $1.25. 

“It is worth its weight in gold, a thousand times 
over, to t vt new and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.”’—Philadelphia Press. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Best Books for Singing ‘Schools, 


CHORUS CHOIRINSTRUCTION BOOK. 





By A. N. Jonnson Just Out. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described, that it is the easiest and best Manual for 
Teachers and Leaders; and is also a most entertaining. 
useful and thorough book for all Music Classes and 
Conventions; with the plainest of plain instructions, 
and 250 pages of the best music, graded from the 
easiest to the most difficult, anfl continually referred 
to. The book also best answers that perplexing ques- 
tion. ‘How to have good singing in Congregations.” 
$1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 





THE ENCORE. By L. 0. Emerson. This 
fine book has already been used by thousands, who 
have had but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It isa capftal Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instructive 
Course. 75 cts; or $7.50 per dozen. 





PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perkins. This, like the ‘‘Encore,”’ is an excel- 
lent Glee Book as well as Singing School Book, and 
will be a fine book tor Conventions and for easy 
practice in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive 
qouee, and the best of music. 75 cts; or $6.75 per 

oz. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


H (60 cents, 
The Grammar School Choir, ‘$5 ‘2; 
by W. S. TrLpEN, provides admirably for the needs 
of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 
ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. ~ 


The School Song Book, ii‘tn"siusvsiy 


extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 
ercises and Songs, beautiful Music, andis prepared 
for Girls? Normal Schools, by C. Everest, 
Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. 


The High School Choir, is+stesas‘ssrext 


reputation as an almost perfect High School Song 
Book. and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2,3 and 4parts. By L. 0. 
Emerson & W. 8S. TILDEN. 


The Whippoorwill, “zi “i 


cheerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkins, author of The Golden Robin. 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 


| The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 
NO NAMPE SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their an 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Parc, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALLY! Price, $1 00, 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH, a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Puice, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of “Mercy Purarick's 
Cnorce.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kiser.”’ 


Preparing for publication 


TOWN AND COUNTRY - 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
or, a both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Houme Lez. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GrirFin. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of*The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G, APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. 
Ewina. 


By Mrs. 


The books in the “No Name Series’ and “Town 
and Country Series,"’ are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston. ilyi4 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of ‘‘The Wayside Series.”” Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (‘‘Champ”), Cloth 
flexible. $50 
** ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels.”’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page."’"— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is ag deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality."—New 
York une. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to ‘one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.”’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in paper binding, the cover illuminated with 
characte! tle sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Onn 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo, Cloth. 


1.50. 

was BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents, 





*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be — carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.”’—Boston 


“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”"—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Piont, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”""—Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., Roston. 





jo] 


| 
' 


For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
| R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awale. Also Sol- 
omon's seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only @ cents, 

Send to D. Lothrop(o,, Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 

Nan, the New-Fushioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal 
lowell. Large lémo. Cloth. Has, $1.00 A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto, $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
iNustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
$1.50 

The most fascinating ‘“watering-place™ story ever 
published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 
way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 
Edward Eggleston, Mra. Emily Huntington Miller, 
move prominently through the story, 

Boston, D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


Pansy. 2 mo. Tiustrated. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look Into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chan- 

tanqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 

spiring with generous purposes.”’ . 

This sequel to ‘Four Girls at Chautauqua,” ix de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 








YOUNG FOLKS’ 





BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BpY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


+ The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” isas distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, it is believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 


laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent ty mak 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal | 


Boston, Oct. 20, 1677. 


All communications for the Woman's Jovumwa., 
and al! letters relating to it» editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and peeing to the 
business de ment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the riek of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages i+ made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subecription. The change of date pues on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the firet or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE STATE ELECTION. 


We congratulate the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts upon the judicious and 
decided action of their State Convention, in 
declining to make any separate nominations 
this year, and in recommending Suffragists 
to work and vote for Hon. Roserr C. Prr- 
MAN for Governor of Massachusetts. 

The defeat of Alexander H. Rice by the 
diversion of a large number of republican 
votes for Pitman, would be, in our judg- 
ment, a most necessary and indispensable 
step towards the establishment of Woman 
Suffrage in Massachusetts, Not because 
Mr. Rice is a bad man, nor because Mr. 
Gaston is a good one, but because the can- 
didacy of Mr, Rice means a conservative 
Republican policy, and his election means a 
conservative Republican triumph. His de- 
preciatory allusion to Woman Suffrage in 
his message, two years ago, though kindly 
meant, was eminently unsatisfactory, and 
his total failure to give us subsequent help, 
was excusable only on his declaration that 
he would veto no constitutional legislation 
for reforms, and would use no influence to 
change the course of the Legislature in re- 
gard tothem, But in direct violation of 
this pledge, he has vetoed the Temperance 
law enacted by the last Legislature, and has 
surrounded himself by men and influences 
that are in deadly hostility to all reforms. 

There isa great deal of sympathy with 
the Woman Suffrage reform among the 
men who constitute the rank and file of the 
Republican party of Massachusetts. But 
there is no hope from the Republican party 
under its present control. Yet it contains 
within its ranks almost all the progressive 
elements of the State. And if, by a timely 
withdrawal of these elements, Rice and his 
conservative friends are defeated, the man- 
agement of the Republican party will pass 
into better hands, and reforms will come to 
the front. 

There is no considerable sympathy with 
the Woman Suffrage reform, so far as ‘ve 
are able to learn, among the men who con- 
stitute the rank and file of the Democratic 
party of Massachusetts. That party is al- 
most wholly composed of foreigners. Its 
leaders, with few exceptions, are Americans 
who have never yet learned to believe that 
chattel slavery was wrong. Such men can- 
not be enlisted for a moral principle. 

“Why then vote for Pitman,” it may be 
asked, ‘‘since every vote taken from Rice 
is half a vote for Gaston?” Because, by 
voting against Rice, we vote to break the 
chains in which conservatism is leading 
the Republican party to ruin. We re- 
fuse to do the dirty work of the dan- 
gerous classes of Boston, and open the way 
for a revival of .radical principles and _ re- 
form measures. Until the moral sense of 
the Republican party rises in insurrection 
against its present leaders, reformers must 
take back seats and bide their time. 

H. B. B, 





oe 


THE LESSON OF COLORADO. 


The defeat of the Woman Suffrage Con. 
stitutional Amendment in Colorado, after a 
vigorous and effective campaign, in spite of 
the personal sympathy and support of the 
most respected leaders of both parties, and 
in spite of the votes of the more intelligent 
portion of the community, isa repetition of 
our experience in the Kansas Campaign of 
1867. Then, as now, the politicians, as a 
class, sat quietly upon the fence and looked 
on, until the tickets had to be printed. Then, 
as now, they quietly manipulated the print- 
ing and distribution of the tickets against 
Woman Suffrage. This fact alone was 
fatal. 

No one whois not familiar with the prac- 
tical working of a printed ballot, knowsthe 
power of the political machinery, and the 
practical impossibility of carrying any 
measure, which has not a party behind it. 
We are very apt to over-rate the political 
intelligence of the average voter. But the 
fact is, that most men give very little 
thought to public questions. They glance 
hastily over the newspapers from day to day, 
and derive general impressions from what 
they see or hear. These impressions are 
largely colored by their party bias. No 
campaign, however thorough, gets down 
very deep into the great pre-occupied masses 
of society. The more fundamental the 
question, the more slowly it impresses the 
popular consciousness, and the greater the 








stolidity of the ois inertia with which it 
has to contend. Old prejudices create a 
habit of mind which is asort of instinct. 
To overcome this by*a sudden act of inde- 
pendent thinking is, to most men, impossible. 

The difficulty in overcoming the fixed 
habit of masculine supremacy, can only 
be overcome by the existence of candidates 
whose personal success depends upon doing 
so. The great majority of voters are in- 
different. But, if compelled vo take sides, 
they are hostile to every innovation. Now 
when the political managers of both par- 
ties take pains to place in the hands of every 
voter, a ticket printed with the words ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage not approved,” as was done to 
my knowledge in a number of counties in 
Colorado, nine voters out of ten do not 
stop even to read it. They simply ascer- 
tain whether the ticket emanates from the 
right source. Is it ‘‘regular?” Does it 
have the party endorsement? If so, all 
right. Possibly some personal dislike or 
preference may lead a voter, more indepen- 
dent than most, to scratch off certain names 
and to substitute certain others, but even 
this is an exceptional case. When,therefore, 
we have a question of principle like Wo- 
man Suffrage, upon whose success neither 
party has staked the personal fortunes of its 
candidates, an open endorsement of which 
is avoided by the candidates of both parties 
for fear it may cost them votes—a question 
too, which is regarded with distrust by the 
political ‘‘workers,” because it is likely to 
unsettle the methods of manipulation with 
which they are familiar—the whole indiffer- 
ent vote—a majority—is swung solid against 
us. This was the case in Kansas, in 1867; 
and again in Colorado, in 1877. By the way 
in which the tickets were printed and dis- 
tributed, we were defeated in advance. 

Instead, therefore, of feeling surprised 
at our having only received one-third the 
votes of Kansas ten years ago, we were 
amazed at our having had so many. In- 
stead of feeling disappointed if we prove 
to have had thirty-five or forty per cent of 
the votes cast in Colorado, we shall regard 
itasa wonderful triumph to have obtained 
somany. It was largely due to the fact 
that women went to the polls. Nobody 
who remembers the crushing defeat of Ne- 
groSuffrage, in every Northern State where 
the question was ever submitted directly to 
the voters—in Connecticut, in Michigan, in 
Kansas, and in Minnesota—even with the 
Republican party behind it—can expect to 
succeed without any party support at all. 
In order to carry Negro Suffrage, the vote 
of Congress had to be coerced by the party 
lash, and then ratified by a majority of the 
State Legislatures by a strictly party vote. 

To sum up the situation in a sentence: 
Woman Suffrage can never be carried by a 
popular vote, without a political party behind 
it. Let this fact justify those of us who 
have clung to the Republican party of Mass 
achusetts, until our self-respect has obliged 
us to revolt. Let our friend Oliver Johnson 
tell us how the colored men could ever 
have been made voters, without a party or- 
ganization, driven by its political necessi- 
ties, forcing it upon its own reluctant mem- 
bers by every agency of press, pulpit, and 
lobby. 

In Massachusetts and Maine, the Suffra- 
gists have one great advantage over every 
other State. Our Constitutions do not for- 
bid women to vote, except in regard to State 
officers. A merechange in our election law 
would suffice to give women equal suffrage 
in town meetings and municipal elections. 
Once present in these, the women will have 
political power to secure Suffrage, by Con- 
stitutiona! Amendment, for State officers 
also. Municipal Suffrage is our entering 
wedge, and to get this we must either secure 
one of the two great political parties, or 
form a separate party of our own. 

H. B. B. 


*o- 
THE MINES AND FARMS OF COLORADO. 





My last letter was from Georgetown, a 
flourishing mining town snuggled in a val- 
ley a third of a mile wide, between moun- 
tains so high and steep that to see their tops 
from the hotel windows we had to turn our 
faces up at an angle of at least eighty de- 
grees. At Black Hawk and Central there 
were the same rocky, mountainous walls all 
around. Most of the water was brought in 
tanks on carts, and pumped through a hose 
into a barrel in each house, and forty cents 
paid for it. But from the Black Hawk 
mines eleven or twelve silver bricks are run 
each week, worth $1000 apiece, and also 
one gold brick, whose value I do not re- 
member. It is this gold and silver which 
wiles people to live among these bare, deso- 
late rocks, to which the necessaries as well 
as the comforts of life must all be brought, 
because they cannot be produced. The 
cows have to be shod here as oxen are in 
other places. They become so footsore that 
one farmer told me the only way to make 
them go up the rocky ravines, where there 
is more grass, is to have them shod, and 
that this has to be done about four times a 
year. But in spite of undesirable surround- 
ings and conditions some of the most intel- 
ligent people I have ever met live here. 
Professor Hill of Brown University is at the 
head of the reduction works at Black Hawk, 
and his accomplished wife and family reside 
here. They are both friends of Suffrage for 





women. 











At Boulder it was an immense relief to 
escape from the sense of being shut up, 
which these bare, high mountains give, and 
to come to Boulder, which is situated on a 
lovely plain near the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, and where you can look away 
over the endless prairies with no obstruction 
to the view. Boulder has the State Univer- 
sity, a handsome brick building three sto- 
ries high. This institution is just opened 
for its first term, admits women as well as 
men, and now numbers fifty students. The 
County Fair was in session, but too near the 
opening for us tosee the best display. How- 
ever, very fine things were there. Beauti- 
ful corn, wheat, and barley, squashes, tur- 
nips and cabbages which would astonish 
New Englanders, grow in the valleys of 
these mountains to an enormous size. I 
saw a turnip which weighed twenty-two 
anda half pounds, and a cabbage which 
weighed twenty-five pounds. There was 
there the usual variety of products found at 
agricultural fairs, and they would compare 
favorably with those exhibited at these 
places elsewhere. The wide plains which, 
at first, seemed to me to be utterly useless, 
are really able, if watered, to produce most 
wonderful crops. Isaw, last week, piles of 
straw belonging to one man, out of which 
18,000 bushels of wheat had been thrashed. 
It is no uncommon thing for a man to raise 
5000 bushels. The wheat crop is much bet- 
ter than that of the corn. In one cellar I 
saw 3000 pounds of butter, the product of 
fifty cows’ milk since June. Every pound 
will sell to the miners for thirty cents per 
pound, The gentleman himself makes and 
puts down all the butter, and I never saw 
butter put up more neatly, or that seemed 
of finer quality. The man, in that case, 
could do just as well asa woman. But he 
did all the churning by water. Theditches 
here, which are taken from the rivers and 
used to irrigate the land, serve a variety of 
purposes, but this was the first time I had 
seen the churning done by them. The ma- 
chine worked very slowly, and the gentle- 
man explained that the beavers had cut trees 
and put them across the ditch to make their 
winter houses, and so obstructed the water 
that he had to go, every little while, to 
drive them away and clear the ditch. 

The mother of this gentleman has reached 
eighty-seven years. She put her two feeble 
hands round mine, and, expressing her 
gratitude that I could help women to their 
rights, she said: ‘I shall be eighty-seven 
next Wednesday. I hopelI shall, by that 
time, have reached my majority, and have 
my right to vote.” Four generations of 
men have come to their majority and have 
had their right to vote since this woman 
was born, and they are voters without ask- 
ing, and without trouble. But this vener- 
able woman, with hair as white as snow, 
through all these years, in common with 
the other women, has had no vote. 

From Boulder to Greeley is across wide, 
rolling plains, extending beyond human 
view to the east, with the Rocky Mountains, 
snow-crowned, in the west, Long’s double 
Peak towering over all the rest. Cattle 
and horses graze-here, getting water from 
the Platte River. We saw an antelope, 
which, after giving us one look, fled with 
the speed of the wind, and when so far 
away that he was scarcely visible, he stop- 
ped, turned towards us for one moment and 
then bounded off. We passed many corn- 
fields, all watered from ditches, but none of 
the fields were very fine. The great wheat- 
fields had the crops gathered and threshed. 
The farmers here have no use for the straw. 
So, again and again, we saw the huge piles 
of straw burning up, the fire having been 
set to get rid of useless material. In Boston 
straw costs $20 aton. Here it has no value. 

The Suffrage meetings of all the speakers 
have been crowded, and a growing interest 
is felt in the question. If we lose the vote 
here it will be through the votes of men 
who cannot read the English language, add- 
ed to the votes of those who cannot speak it. 
One man at the coal mines assured us in 
broken English that “if the women in this 
country got the right to vote he should 
leave the country.” He had gained the 
right to vote by coming here, and so much 
did he feel the added dignity, that he looked 
with high and mighty disdain upon the na- 
tive-born, disfranchised American woman 
who aspired to the same dignity. He can 
leave the country, and no one, save perhaps 
himself, will suffer loss. Lucy Srone. 
—Boston Daily Globe. 
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A WORD FROM LUCY STONE, 





The following is acorrect account of what 
passed between Mrs. Lucy Stone and Rey. 
Mr. Bliss, of Denver, at the Fourth Ward 
polls in that city, on the day of election. 
Those who know the coarse, abusive and 
unfair misrepresentations of the Woman 
Suffrage movement made by this man, week 
after week, from his pulpit, will be amazed 
at his effrontery in fercing his acqaintance 
upon Mrs. Stone. Her dignified refusal to 
have any social relations with a villifier of 
her sex is worthy of commendation. 

To the Editor of the Rocky Mountain News: 
—A personal matter is seldom worth public 
attention. Butsince a perverted statement 
of what passed between Rev. Mr. Bliss and 
myself at the polls on the 2d instant has ap- 
peared in the daily Zribune of your city, 





and concerns the question of Woman Suf- 
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frage as much as it concerns myself, will | 
you allow me very briefly to state the facts? 

While I stopped for a few moments at the 
Fourth ward polls, to see how well the la- 
dies there were succeeding in persuading 
voters to vote the Suffrage ticket, a man 
whom I did not know approached me. He 
offered his band and asked if 1 were Lucy 
Stone. I accepted the offered hand, sup- 
posing it belonged to a friend of equal 
rights for Woman, who wished to speak to 
me as a friend of the same principle. But 
when he said he was the Rev. Mr. Bliss, I 
withdrew 4 hand, saying that if I had 
known who he was I should not have shaken 
hands with him, and that I was sorry I had 
done so, because he had done everything he 
could to deprive women of rights which he 
held sacred for himself; and that, too, in a 

lace where no one could replytohim. Mr. 

liss said: 

‘*You are no lady. Whatever my opinions 
are on political questions, socially I have a 
right to respectful treatment.” 

Then I asked: ‘‘If my daughter were 
drowning, shall I shake hands with the man 
who pushes her from the plank to which 
she clings?” 

“No,” said Mr. Bliss. 

‘But he who would deprive her of her 
rights does her a greater wrong than he 
who would deprive her of her life. Ifa 
man steals my purse and withholds it, shall 
I shake hands with him?” 

‘‘No,” said Mr. Bliss. 

“But,” Lreplied, ‘‘the man who has stolen 
my purse has stolen trash, a trifle, which 
can be replaced: but the man who keeps me 
from my rights, has done me a far greater 
wrong than he who keeps me from my 
money.” 

Mr. Bliss said something about the quo- 
tation from Shakspeare, and then exclaimed 
with great vehemence: ‘‘You have no busi- 
ness in Colorado stirring up strife among the 
women. You have noright in this State 
anyway.” 

o which I replied, that ‘‘perhaps he was 
one of the men who believed that women 
had no rights which men are bound to re- 
spect;” that ‘I was a citizen of the United 
States with the same right to be in Colo- 
rado that he had;” that I thought ‘the would 
live, as his children surely would, to be 
ashamed that he had used his pulpit to 
prevent the application of the golden rule to 
women.” 

Mr. Bliss then began a rapid talk, but I 
do not at all remember what he said, except 
that at any point to which I wished, or 
ought to have had a chance to reply, he gave 
me none, until gentlemen who stood by, 
called out—‘‘Give the lady a chance!” ‘‘Give 
the lady a chance!” But I replied that ‘‘I 
had said all I wished to say, now or ever, to 
Mr. Bliss. I turned away, and that was the 
end of it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, a fair opponent is al- 
ways to be respected. But Mr. Bliss is not 
a fair opponent. During this short cam- 
paign, in which the women have struggled 
at fearful odds, without a party, and, witha 
few honorable exceptions, without a press, 
for the possession of rights which every 
man enjoys without an effort, Mr. Bliss has 
never once met the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage in discussion, although requested 
todo so. But in his pulpit, where there 
could be neither question nor reply, he, 
like his coadjutor Bishop Machebeuf, has 
used the Sundays to pile up obstacles against 
the cause of the women and to hinder ever, 
man’s mother from having equal rights wit 
himself. Then, with unspeakable impu- 
dence, he comes to shake hands with the 
very women whose cause he opposes and 
derides. One would suppose that the scene 
enacted in your court house, last week, when 
a little innocent child was torn from its 
mother who was not proved to be a bad wo- 
man, and was given to the custody of a 
man, who in open court under oath, ad- 
mitted that he was a beastly profligate, bru- 
tal and drunken, would make even the most 
thoughtless see that for the sake of the 
little children, if for nothing else, men need 
women to help them make and administer 
just laws. 

Let me add that, at the same polls, I had 
the honor to be introduced to the Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, of your city, and to thank him, in 
the name of many women, for his generous, 
able, and hearty support of the claim of the 
women for equal rights, which he has given 
from Sunday to Sunday, during the cam- 
paign. Permit me also to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the editors of the News and 
Times for their faithful advocacy of the same 
great principle. Lucy STONE. 

Denver, Colorado, Oct. 5, 1877. 
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WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN GEORGETOWN. 





By permission of Dr. Alida C. Avery, 
the President of the Colorado Woman Suf- 
frage Association, we print the following 
grapic account of the election, by a highly- 
respected lady of Georgetown, Colorado. 

Before this reaches you, the telegraph 
will have given you the result of {the day’s 
work all over the State, but I thought I 
would jot down a line, while the experi- 
ences of the last ten hours are fresh in my 
mind. Last evening our committee met, 
and appointed ladies to be present at the 

olls for the purpose of representing the 

interest of Woman Suffrage. To our sur- 
prise, this work was evaded by many wo- 
men who are warmly in favor of the move- 
ment, and it resulted in Mrs. Dr. Collins 
and myself only being present, until one 
o'clock, at the lower and most important 
precinct. At the other polls five women 
were present at one time, but some came 
and went. In the afternoon we were 
joined by the wife of our Presbyterian 
minister, she having been busy at the other 
polls during the morning. 

We yesterday received a letter from Mr. 
Blackwell, urging upon us the necessity of 
personal work at the polls. Up to that 
time I had not thought of it, and, at first, 
it seemed to me that the act would prejudice 
voters against us. Still, as those who had 
had more experience in the matter than 
myself thought it best, I felt that it was 
our place to fellow orders. I never under- 
took any duty with so much inward shrink- 
ing and 1 of confidence; but had not 





been on the ground half an hour when [ 


a 
Se 


knew it was the best thing to do. 
that time on, felt myself entirely ie Bang 
We arrived quite early. Mrs. Collins stood 
at one side of the voting place and I on the 
os. pA also paw the street frequently 
o little knots of men enga i ring 
their tickets. ed in arranging 
_Our course was somewhat as follows: 
Upon the approach of a voter we would 
ask: ‘Have you voted?” If he had, we 
usually troubled bim no further, unless he 
were a person whose opinions we thought 
it worth while to get at, in which case we 
talked a little. If he said he had not voted 
we asked: ‘‘Can you vote for Woman Suf. 
frage?” If he approved, we supplied him 
with his ticket, properly marked, and said 
we were ‘‘very glad he saw the matter in 
that light.” If he disapproved, we asked 
for his objecfions, and we have listened to 
some comica! ones to-day. One man asked 
me, though not rudely, ‘Who is cooking 
your husband’s dinner?” { promptly in- 
vited him to dine with us, and see for him- 
self if a dinner were properly prepared at 
our house to-day. He did not accept m 
invitation, but voted against Woman Sui- 
frage. Another = of neglected house- 
hold duties, and I said I wished I could 
show him the loaf of bread I baked yester- 
day. He said, “I expect you can bake 
bread ;” but he, too, voted against us. The 
reliable class of working men, who come 
promptly to the polls in the morning and 
then go about their business, gave us our 
largest support, while the loafers, who hung 
about during the afternoon, were mainly 
against us. 

The Methodist men were for us; the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians very fair] 
so; and the Roman Catholics were not all 
against us, some of the prominent mem- 
bers of the denomination voting and work- 
ing for Woman Suffrage. Many of those 
who voted against us no evident church 
proclivities. The liquor interest went en- 
tirely against us, so far as I know. 

The observations of the day have led me 
to several general conclusions, to which, of 
course, exist exceptions :— 

1. Married men will vote for Woman 
Suffrage, if their wives appreciate its im- 
portance. 

2. Men without family ties, and partic- 
ularly if they have associated with a bad 
class of women, will vote against it. 

3. Boys who have just reached their 
majority will vote against it more generally 
than any other class among men. 

We were treated with the utmost respect 
by all except these last; destitute of experi- 
ence and big with their own importance, 
these young scvereigns will — to a wo- 
man of twice their years, with a flippancy 
which the most ignorant foreigner of mature 
age will not attempt, and I have been 
tempted to conclude to-day that no one is fit 
to exercise the American franchise under 
twenty-five years of age. 

The polls were quiet and orderly, and I 
saw no drunkenness, though I met several 
men who, I knew, had been drinking. Mrs. 
Collins is secretary of the Georgetown school 
board, and several men who refused to vote 
for Suffrage said that they had supported 
her in the previous election, and would ap- 
prove this measure, if all women were like 
herself; but they feared that ‘“‘bad women 
would vote.” 

The main objection, which I heard re- 
peatedly urged, was, ‘‘Women do not want 
to vote.” This seems to be the great stumb- 
ling-block to our brethren. Men were con- 
tinually saying that their wives had told 
them not to vote for Suffrage. 

The tickets were printed in several ways, 
a supply of those having ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
Approved” being furnished us. A number 
of others had ‘‘Woman Suffrage not Ap- 
proved” below, and I had a pair of scissors, 
with which I cut off the last item, wherever 
Icould. A printer opposed to the measure 
had a number of tickets struck off with 
“Woman Suffrage” only at the bottom. 
Some voted this ticket, thinking it approved 
Suffrage, but we did our best to prevent 
that misunderstanding and to destroy those 
tickets. I do not know whether the 
printer did it from hostility to us or not. He 
said he meant for voters to write ‘approved 
or “not approved” in pencil below, but all 
voters did not understand that. A number 
of prominent men who did not vote for us, 
yet treated the subject in a candid manner, 
refusing to throw their influence either way; 
they would come to us to have the “‘not ap- 
proved” cut off, and would then deal out 
tickets with exact impartiality. 

If we are defeated this time, 1 am sure 
we can manage another campaign much 
better than we did this, and just as soon as 
we can educate enough prominent womet 
up to the point of coming out plainly 00 
the question, all but the most vicious men 
who vote against all good things, will give 
in right away. t 

I am very tired, and do not know ~ 
there is anything more to say. If you thin 
this would be of any interest to Lucy Stone, 
please send it toher. 1 do not know where 
she is, or 1 would send her a few facts ™ 
the JouRNAL; but she can clip them out — 
this. Her lecture at Empire had a mos 
marked effect, I am told. 1's 

We are much obliged for Mr. Blackwe 
suggestions about going to the polls; I se 
that in it resides the soul of success. 

H. L. MENDENHALL. 

Georgetown, Colorado, Oct. 2d, 187%. 





¥ 
MORE PERSECUTION IN GLASTONBURY. 


Epirors JourNAL.—We sent an article 
of the same import as the following, to oe 
of the political papers in Hartford, 18s 
week. But Glastonbury being so nea 
Hartford, neither party like to publish any” 
thing against the town, for fear of losing 
votes. We feel thankful that oo a 
journal so near as Boston, which has in ‘d 
pendence enough to publish facts that shou 
come before the people. Were — 
made equal to men before the law, the “ 
would be no difficulty but that women 
wrongs could be printed. 

The expenses in the sa 
have been so unjust, this year, 
last, that our lawyer agreed with us t 
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THE WOMAN'S 
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gas best to institute a case to learn how 


much expense a collector could bring against 
those who are taxed without representation, 
so that they could know beforehand some- 
thing of the amount of the cost, as this Col- 
iector (Crane) absolutely refused to tell us. 
The case came before Justice Towne, the 
éth inst. To ourgreat surprise, Mr. Goslee, 
the town lawyer. pleaded that they had had 


no time to prepare the case, though ten. 


days were given them after the writ was 
served, and the justice dared do no other- 
wise than adjourn till the 20th. As heisa 
new resident of the town, he must do as 
they say, for I doubt whether he could live 
here, if he did not. 

Mr. Martin Hollister, who is an old in- 
habitant, and is independent enough to de- 
cide according to law, they left out, after 
he gave us our case two years ago. They 
no doubt intend that the case shall not be 
tried at all, for it is a disgrace to have the 
facts come out. Our lawyer said he cared 
notif the suit was given against us, for he 
could then appeal to a Hartford Court. But 
we suppose they contrived as underhandedly 
as they did in the case before George G. 
Sumner, about our meadow lands. To be 
sure, they have foiled us this time, but Mr. 
Cornwall says he can bring the case at 
Hartford by a mandamus. The town law- 
ver said we were making the town expense, 
for its officers would be upheld, so that we 
must be taxed for our own wrong, as we 
have been. It was proved clearly, in our 
last case before the Hartford Court, that 
the acts of the town against us were void, 
and the selectmen trespassers. Two of the 
selectmen were present to support the col- 
lector before the justice. Some prominent 
men of the town declare that they shall ob- 
ject to paying for the unlawful doings of 
town officials. But the women must bear 
in silence, and our public newspapers will 
not let them be heard in their own defense. 

JULIA AND ABBy SMITH. 

Glastonbury Oct. 15th, 1877. 


10WA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
has issued its call for an Annual Meeting, to 
assemble in Des Moines, on the 24th and 
25th inst., to take steps for the efficient pros- 
ecution of the work. 

Auxiliary Societies throughout the State 
are requested to send delegates. The Cor- 
responding Secretary having resigned, ow- 
ing to ill health, Mrs. M. A. Work, Mrs. 
Bemis and Mrs. Coggeshall will conduct the 
correspondence necessary for the meeting. 
The address of these ladies is Des Moines, 
Iowa. We hope there will be a general at- 
tendance of the friends of Woman Suffrage 
from all parts of the State. 
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———— 
HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


The fifth examination for women by Har- 
vard University will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia,and Cincinnati, in 
the first and second weeks of June, 1878, 
and will be of two grades: I. A general or 
preliminary examination for young women 
who are not less than seventeen years old; 
Il. An advanced examination for young 
women who have passed the preliminary 
examination, and are not less than eighteen 
years old. 

The preliminary examination is intended 
asa careful test of proficiency in a course 
of elementary study of a liberal order, ar- 
ranged for persons who may or may not af- 
terwards pursue the work of education. It 
differs, therefore, both in its purpose and in 
its selection of subjects, from any college 
examination, whether for admission or for 
subsequent standing. It applies, however, 
the same standard of judgment in determin- 
ing the success and excellence of the work 
offered as would be used if judging similar 
work if done in Harvard College. It is, 
therefore, strongly recommended to all girls 
Who wish to test their progress by a strict 
and publicly recognized standard, or in a 
ange of subjects wider than the ordinary 
school courses include. 

A pamphlet has been printed containing 
full lists of books and specimen examina- 
“ion-papers on the work required. Copies 
Will be forwarded to any address. 

Any further information which may be 
desired will be gladly furnished by the Sec- 
Telary for the Woman’s Education Associa- 
lion, No. 114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Secretary of the New York Local Commit- 
tee, 59 East Twenty-Fifth Street, New York; 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Local Com- 
Mittee, 401 South Eighth Street, Philadel- 
Phia, Pa.; Secretary of the Cincinnati Lo- 
cal Committee, 372 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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HOW CHILDREN ARE ABUSED. 


oe important meeting of the Board of 
», agers of the New York Society for the 
revention of Cruelty to Children was held 
. week. Hon ThomasC. Acton presided. 
orty-three members of the society were 
tected. The following report of the socie- 
. ‘Work forthe past six months was made 
bY the Secretary: 
Complaints received ..............ss10eee00+*: 380 


© : 
Advelaints investigated... ....... 


»,/€¢ given in cases of complaints des 
Cniacutions for crmelty..-e-.s.:-...ccccees 
‘en sent to homes for adoption or to 
Lstitutions Pp 199 











showing most outrageous brutality and | 


cruel treatment toward children of tender 
years. Many cases were also reported 
where young girls had been taken from the 
streets and from vile dens, and placed in 
homes or institutions. 


————_epeo ——_ 
LADY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


“There is a strong prejudice existing in 


the minds of our people against the employ- | 


ment of a female superintendent of our 
schools,” writes,—not an ‘eminent divine,”’ 
but an eminent ex-teacher, now a prominent 
member of the Board of Education in one 
of the pleasant towns of Iowa. 

The remark was made in explanation of 
the non-election of a lady applicant for the 
position named. The lady in question pos- 
sessed every essential qualification for the 
position named. She was educated, cultured, 
enthusiastic, experienced. Her character 
was one of those comprehensive, many-sided 
ones—deep, harmonious, symmetrical. Her 
experience had been long, various, and uni- 
formly successful. Of intense personal 
magnetism and fine organizing ability—she 
was strong as a disciplinarian. There was 
absolutely no reason for the non-engage- 
ment, as the Board themselves acknowl- 
edged, only,—she was a woman! which, 
though obviously her misfortune, could 
hardly be termed a fault, and the enlighten- 
ed(?) people of this highly-advanced com- 
munity were “prejudiced” against, in their 
vernacular a “female superintendent.” 

Prejudice means, literally, a pre-judg- 
ment. What right have we to pre-judge 
another; to assume either his virtues, or 
vices, his competency or incompetency, till 
proven by trial? 

Prejudice is a never-failing attribute of 
a narrow mind. When the higher mental 
faculties have full play, when reason weighs, 
and judgment balances, and conscience il- 
lumines the character and guides the will, 
prejudice will not be found. It is not a na- 
tive of such a soil, nor could the most pains- 
taking culture engraft it. 

‘A man’s fortunes are the fruit of his 
character,” says Emerson, but it seems with 
Woman that the fruit of character must be 
misfortunes. There is a ludicrous incon- 
sistency in public sentiment regarding Wo- 
man’s education, demanding of her the 
broadest and highest culture, and then mak- 
ing her womanhood a disqualification for 
using the very education it requires her to 


possess. 
Granting equal culture—and I use the 


word in its truest signification—a woman is 
a better teacher thana man. Teaching is a 
work that of all others demands the most 
spiritual power. No, I will not even ex- 
cept the sacred profession of the ministry. 
The teacher who guides her school aright, 
who can awaken the young lives to fine and 
noble issues, must be a person of fine senti- 
ments, delicate perceptions, sympathetic in- 
sight, and enduring spiritual strength. 
Woman can endure longer than man, be- 
cause of her predominant spiritual force. 
There cannot be the highest type of teach- 
ing without strong personal influence,—a 


magnetism, if you will, going forth from , 


the teacher. This is an exhaustive process 
on the part of the one from whom it eman- 
ates, and in Woman’s more elastic constitu- 
tion this magnetic power is generated more 
quickly, the loss supplied more constantly, 
than in man. 

An intimate relation should exist between 
teacher and pupil. Woman is by nature 
more penetrative, more sympathetic than 
man. She draws from her pupils what he 
rarely can. This, true of Woman as teach 
er, isalso true of heras superintendent. In 
her relations to the corps of assistants and 
to the pupils of all grades her tact and judg- 
ment are practically unerring. 

Of course I am aware that this latter 
statement, like all general declarations, has 
its particular exceptions. But does it not 
require exceptions to prove a rule? 

My knowledge of this subject is drawn 
from an actual personal experience. It has 
been my good fortune to teach under a lady 
superintendent, a lady embodying so many 
rare and noble qualities that for her sake all 
womanhood seemed higher and more sacred. 
Not that I would fail in ‘‘giving truest 
manhood humblest reverence.” Not that I 
would seek to exalt feminine work by a de- 
preciation of masculine labor. 

The grand and enduring work done by 
gentlemen in our public schools calls for 
highest appreciation. Yet I unhesitatingly 
aflirm my belief that a good lady teacher is 
better then a gentleman of corresponding 
qualifications. Of course there are incom- 
petent lady teachers,—ah, too many, who 
are shallow, frivolous, narrow-minded wo- 
men; but they are not types of the feminine 
character. ‘hey are children,—they are 
mental and moral dwarfs. They have at- 
tained merely physical development, but 
are like Undine, without a soul. Happy 
for them if, like her,they ultimately find it. 
Such women are no truer indications of wo- 
manhood, than the fop who “gives his 
whole mind” to his necktie is of manhood. 

It may be hard to meet a woman ‘‘with 
no nonsense about her,” and when found she 
would not probably repay an acquaintance. 
She would be stiff, and exacting, and gener- 
ally disagreeable. Her very virtues would 
repel you more than the faults of adaptable, 
genial womanhood. 
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But when this great problem of Woman's 


| work and worth shall be demonstrated: when 


a community shall not be guided by prej- 
udice, and not reject a woman simply be 
cause she isa woman,—when she shall have 


| an equal opportunity with the lords of crea- 


tion to rise or fall, to succeed or fail, solely 
by the merits of her work,—in this golden 
age will be revealed the fitness of Woman 
for school superintendency. 
Linian Wuirina, 
St. Louis, Me. 
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OUTLINE OF A SCIENTIFIC LIFE.—_LETTER 
FROM MISS WILLARD. 


Epitors JOURNAL:—The accompanying 
outline of a whole life-time of faithful, 
quiet study, was written, at my request, by 
my first teacher, for twenty-five years an 
invalid. Living in an inland town of Wis- 
consin, without special help or incentives, 
she has made herself an authority in the 
studies she has pursued. As the knowledge 
of every such fact in the history of other 
women isa help to any woman, I thought 
some paragraphs from this letter, though 
written at such disadvantage, might be 
worthy of a place in the columns of the 
JOURNAL. FrANcEs E. WILLARD. 

Chicago, Ill. 

JANESVILLE, Wis., Oct. 3d, 1877. 
My Dear Frienp: 

Thank you for the stereoscopic views you 
sent me. There is a language of the heart 
which can never be spoken and never be 
written, I may never tell you what I 
thought or how I felt, while holding the 
picture of yourself, your mother, your more 
than friend, Miss Jackson, and the home 
youlove. AsI looked it over, old memories 
came like Scott’s ‘‘Thoughts on thoughts, 
a countless throng, came chasing countless 
memories along,” until I lost myself in the 
a of Lang Syne. 

hile writing this, a poor fly falls almost 
at my pencil point and dies. Aye, the lit- 
tle gauzy thing did not know that in thus 
flying and dying it would recall my thoughts 
that were outward and backward flying. 
Perhaps if this death could be separated 
from and unraveled out of the mysterious 
future, it might prove an admonition to let 
this scrawl remain one of the ‘‘What might 
have beens.” But, as it cannot, I proceed. 
You ask me, through your best of mothers, 
to write my method of studying Botany 
and png. y ‘by myself.” So I draw 
myself out, and go through various mental 
gyrations, and laugh and say, ‘‘Mrs. Knox's 
method of studying or doing anything? 
Poor thing! did she ever have a method in 
the doing all she has done?” Yet, as I 
think, (for your request has set me to think- 
ing in a new field) 1 remember that people 
here say mine is an analytical mind. To 
myself it bears rather another definition’ 
But I will try to give you an insight into 
my way of life, for my studying has been 
and isa part of me—the denomination of 
my life. You will do me and yourself the 
favor to couch what I say in your own lan- 
guage, so as to render it digestable mental 
pabulum for the ladies of the society. 

The way Lhave acquired what knowledge 
I possess of the natural world, has been a 
slow, patient, loving way. You know I 
always loved and was greatly interested in 
everything pertaining to the natural world. 
Do you remember you used to say: “Mrs. 
Knox, you love nature.” I used to reply: 
“So I do people, for they are a part of 
nature.” ell, from my earliest remem- 
brance, I never saw a living being, animal 
or vegetable, but that I had a strong desire 
to know all about it, and so, before I could 
gain any of this knowledge from books, I 
made the object itself my book, and studied 
it. My step-mother says she used to think 
me the strangest child she ever saw, always 
watching spiders, bugs, worms and the 
like, and saying that they were so pretty and 
interesting, and saying such queer things 
about the clouds and the wonders I saw in 
them, &c. 

After I could use books to advantage and 
could get them, I always, when a new ob- 
ject presented itself, found out all I could 
about it in books, patiently turning from 
one book to another, till all had been 
gleaned. This was the way I studied at 
first, but it did not quite satisfy my thirst 
for scientific lore. Consequently, my hus- 
band furnished a library for me, and I 
walked into it with longer strides than is my 
wont to make (being a little woman). But 
I gave myself lessons, and memorized them, 
and recited them. Iam a relentless teacher. 
You will say, perhaps, 

‘‘Ah! a closet-naturalist.” 

Well, no; not generally, but to some ex- 
tent. Ihave to be such in Conchology. I 
can only obtain the shell of the marine ani- 
mal. This lack is made up by extra re- 
search into books. In Botany, Geology 
and Mineralo I have better success. 
How I would like to tell you how each new 
specimen is labored over, but my strength 
will not permit me. Once, before I had the 
aid of the microscope, I spent three seasons 
in trying to analyze one plant, the Hryn- 
gium Yuccefolium, before success crowned 
my efforts. 

As Mrs. Knox’s health will not permit her 
to be her own penman, she is obliged to be 
content with one of the worst of amanuenses, 
so that all the mistakes that would shock 
a Noah Webster or Lindley Murray cannot 
be attributed to her. Such a charge, in her 
case, would be lacking in appositeness. 

[Eps. JOURNAL. 
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SECOND PROTEST OF MRS. ROBINSON. 


The second protest of Harriet H. Robin- 
son, the widow of ‘‘Warrington,” against 
Taxation without Representation, will be 
read with interest. 

October, 1877. 
To the Selectmen of Malden; 

GENTLEMEN :—As a citizen of Malden I 

hereby enter my protest against paying the 


SATURDAY, OCT. 20, 1877. 





house and property. 

1. Because it is against the Declaration 
of Rights, upon which our government is 
founded, to tax citizens and at the same 
time withhold from them the ballot 

article 23 of the Declaration of Rights 
reads: ‘‘No subsidy, charge, tax, import or 
duties ought to be established, fixed, laid, 
or levied, under any pretext whatever, with 
out the consent of the people, or their rep 
resentatives in the Legislature.” 

The Declaration of Rights apples to wo 
men as well as to men, as it was framed to 
protect all citizens from unjust taxation, 
and women, being disfranchised, deprived 
of the ballot, cannot choose, or vote for 
their representatives; therefore they cannot 
be represented. 

The Declaration of Rights further says: 
“Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny;” and it isa plain infringement of this 
principle to deprive female citizens of their 
vote and still continue to tax them. 

The family of W. 8. Robinson (‘‘War- 
rington”) though it consists of five members, 
four of whom are upwards of twenty-one 
years of age, has no representation. I 
should consider myself a delinquent to 
duty, if I failed at this time to enter a pro- 
test for them, as well as for myself, against 
paying a tax toa government which treats 
all women as felons and paupers, and at the 
same time exacts from them all that it re- 
quires from loyal and order-loving citizens, 

1 am, gentlemen, 
Yours Respectfully, 
Mrs, Harrier H. Rosryson. 
oe 


A STATE GOVERNED BY WOMEN. 


Among the colonial possessions, or more 
correctly, dependencies of Holland, there 
is a remarkable little State which, in its 
constitution and the original customs of its 
inhabitants, surpasses the boldest dreams 
of the advocates of women's rights. In 
the island of Java, between the cities of 
Batavia and Samarang, is the kingdom of 
Bantam, which, although tributary to Hol- 
land, is an independent State, politically 
without importance, yet happy, rich, and, 
since time immemorial, governed and de- 
fended by women. The sovereign is indeed 
aman, but all the rest of the government 
belongs to the fair sex. The king is en- 
tirely dependent upon his State council, 
composed of three women. The highest 
authorities, all State officers, court fune- 
tionaries, military commanders, and soldiers 
are, without exception, of the female sex. 
The men are agriculturists and merchants. 
The body-guard of the king is formed of 
the elite. These amazons ride in the mas- 
culine style, wearing sharp steel points in- 
stead of spurs. They carry a pointed lance, 
which they swing very gracefully, and also 
a musket, which is discharged at full gal- 
lop. Thethrone is inheritable by the eldest 
son, and in case the king dies without issue, 
a hundred amazons assemble, in order to 
choose a successor from among their sons. 
The chosen one is then proclaimed lawful 
king. The capital city of this little State 
lies in one of the most picturesque parts of 
the island, in a fruitful plain, and is de- 
fended by two well-kept fortresses, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Hartford on Wednesday. 

One of our exchanges asks: ‘‘Is it not 
time that the old man Tweed at the City 
Hall should be abated as a nuisance?” 

Mr. B. L. Ford, a prominent citizen of 
Cheyenne, writes that the practical workings 
of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming Territory 
are ‘‘all good.” 

A lady has just been appointed principal 
of a high school in Delaware. From which 
it is fair to assume that the motto of the 
trustees is ‘‘Principles not men,” 

‘*The most costly way to get rid of adebt 
is to repudiate it,” says General Walker. 
So the Republican party of Massachusetts 
will find, if they do not redeem the Wo- 
man Suffrage pledges of their piatforms. 

“Religious Equality in Marriage” was the 
subject of an emphatic demand by the Wes- 
leyan Conference of England at its late 
meeting in Bristol. It looks as if this 
would be the next point to be extorted from 
the Established Church, as soon as Equal 
Rights of all ministers in the churchyards 
have been secured. 

Now that the elections are approaching, 
there will be raised again, for selfish and 
party purposes, exploded talk about ‘‘the 
Jewish vote.” Atthe polls, the Jew votes 
as an American citizen. Let the politicians 
and the newspapers understand clearly that 
there is no such thing as a Jewish vote.— 
Jewish Messenger. 

The prisoners at Blackwell’s Island, New 
York, have had their allowance of tobacco 
cut off by the commissioners of charity and 
corrections. The prisoners struck and re- 
fused to work, but solitary confinement, 
bread and water diet and irons, brought 
them to terms, and they decided to work, 
though they were not allowed to chew. Of 
936 male prisoners there were not a dozen 
who did not chew tobacco, and an average 
of 162 pounds has been consumed every 
fortnight. 

In his great speech addressed to six thou- 
sand Frenchmen, M. Gambetta said that 
the existence of Universal Suffrage was at 
stake, and pointed out the danger which 














] j , 
tax unjustly levied against me upon my | that institution would incur, if after having, 


at the last elections, pronounced in favor 
of the Republic, it should now give itself 
the lie in consequence of. Governmental 
pressure. It never seems to have occurred 
to anybody present that ‘Universal Suf 
frage,” with all the women left out, is not 
universal, but only an aristocracy of sex. 

The treatment the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion received from the House of Commons 
this year, will be fresh in the remembrance 
of our readers, While arguments in its fa 
vor were being presented, towards the close 
of the debate, the majority yelled for half 
an hour, and thus effectually stifled discus. 
sion. This procedure was in complete har- 
mony with a principle which appears to be 
coming into favor with certain politicians, 
who use it as an argument against Woman 
Suffrage—the principle, namely, that brute 
foree, and not reason, is the basis of repre- 
sentative government, — Woman's Suffrage 
Journal. 

Although Colorado voted against Woman 
Suffrage, the measure had the support of a 
very large majority of the American votes 
of both parties. Among the Republicans 
who voted for itare U. 8, Senator Teller, 
Gov. Routt, Ex-Gov. Evans, Hon. Mr, Bel- 
ford, Prof. Hill, Major McAllister, Judges 
Haynes, Mills and Bromwell, and Major 
Rice; and among the Democrats who voted 
with them are Mayor Buckingham, of Den- 
ver, Judge Miller and Ex-Goy. Gilpin, The 
saloon interest worked agrinst the measure, 
and the four counties inhabited by ex-Mexi- 
cans, most of whom are Indians, voted sol- 
idly the same way. The women in the 
larger towns worked enthusiastically for 
the measure, and hope to carry it when they 
try again.— Boston Traveller. 

The working-men’s State Convention, at 
Troy, N. Y., has adopted a platform favor- 
ing the retirement of the national bank bills 
and currency of gold, silver and United 
States treasury notes; declaring that labor 
has a right to an equal share of the wealth 
it creates, and that labor-saving machines 
should eventuate in reduction of the hours 
of labor; opposing public land grants to 
railroads; favoring a bureau of labor con- 
nected with the State, as well as’the national 
government, abolishing prison labor and 
placing railroads under control of the States 
through which they pass. They also hold 
the right of Suffrage to be sacred, and will 
oppose any candidate for the Legislature 
who does not pledge himself to vote against 
that portion of the proposed constitutional 
amendment which aims to establish a board 
of finance and restrict the right of Suffrage 
in the various cities of the State; and they 
oppose an increase of the standing Army. 


The ladies in Russia are very anxious to 
marry, because they have no liberty before 
marriage. They are kept constantly under 
the paternal eye until given up to their hus- 
bands, and then they take their own course. 
Almost as soon as the girl is born, in the 
better rank of society, her parents begin to 
prepare the dowry she must have when she 
goes to her husband. She must furnish 
everything for an outfit in life, even to a 
dozen new shirts for her coming husband. 
The young man goes to the house of his 
promised bride and counts over her dresses, 
and examines the furniture, and sees the 
whole with his own eyes before he commits 
himself to the irrevocable bargain. In high 
life such things are conducted with more 
apparent delicacy; but the facts are ascer- 
tained with more apparent accuracy, the 
business being in the hands of a broker or 
notary. ‘The trousseau is exposed in public 
before the wedding. — Universalist. 


The United States Government ought to 
instruct its ministers at St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople to offer its mediation in 
the interests of Peace. It is a disgrace 
to Christendom, that innocent populations 
should be devastated and thousands of men 
mutilated and murdered. Mr. R. Bond 
Moore, an English surgeon at Adrianople, 
writes to afriend as follows: ‘‘ADRIANOPLE, 
Sept. 3.—Dear W. Awful work here. 
No time to write. No desire to describe 
scenes of wounded masses. Do get some 
subscriptions for Stafford House Fund. 
Suleiman Pasha says if it was not for Staf- 
ford House surgeons he would have to 
shoot his wounded men. We had two 
trains one night; 650 to dress by candle- 
light, then 480 in daylight. No splints, no 
bandages, no disinfectants. They are so 
close to the Russians that they are simply 
riddled with bullets.” 


Up to the present time, upward of 50,000 
of Rev. Knox-Little’s Lent Lectures have 
been sold in England.—The New York 
Herald classes the works of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, Mrs. Hamilton and their ilk as 
“novels of gush.”—The true story of the 
ladies of Llangollen has been written by 
Mrs. Owens Blackburne, under the title of 
“T]lustrious Irish Women. ”—Roberts Broth- 
ers are publishing one of Susan Coolidge’s 
(Miss Woolsey’s) popular books for chil- 
dren, with the additional attraction of illus- 
trations by Mary A. Hallock.—Of May 
Agnes Fleming’s works, G. W. Carleton & 
Co. have sold nearly 100,000 volumes, and 
her new novel, “Silent and True,” issued 
this week, starts off nearly as well as if 
there were no “hard times” for booksellers 
to talk about. 
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POETRY. 
DAN'S WIFE. 


Up in early morning light, 
Sweeping, dusting, ‘setting right," 
Olling a!) the household springs, 
Sewing buttons, tying «trings, 
Telling Bridget what todo, 
Mending rips in Johnny's shoe, 
Running up and down the stair. 
Tying baby in her chair, 
Cutting meat, and «preading bread, 
Dishing out so much per head, 
Eating as she can, by chance, 
Giving husband kindly glance, 
Tolling, working, busy life, 
“Smart woman, 
Dan's wife.” 
Dan comes home at fal) of night, 
Home so cheerful, neat and bright. 
Children meet him at the door, 
Pull him in and look him o'er. 
Wife asks ‘How the work has gone? 
Busy times with us at home!” 
Supper done—Dan reads with ease, 
Happy Dan, but one to please. 
Children must be put to bed— 
All the little prayers are said, 
Little shoes are placed in rows, 
Bed-clothes tucked o'er little toes, 
Bury, noisy, wearing life, 
Tired woman, 
Dan's wife. 
Dan reads on and falls asleep— 
See the woman softly creep; 
Baby rests at last, poor dear, 
Not a word her heart to cheer; 
Mending basket full to top, 
Stockings, shirt, and little frock; 
Tired eyes, and weary brain, 
Side with darting, ugly pain; 
‘Never mind, ‘twill pass away,” 
She must work, but never play; 
Clesed piano, unused books, 
Done the walks to easy nooks, 
Brightness faded out of life, 
Saddened woman, 
Dan's wife. 
Up stairs, tossing to and fro, 
Fever holds the woman low; 
Children wander, free to play 
When and where they will to-day; 
Bridget loiters—dinner's cold. 
Dan looks anxious, cross, and old; 
Household screws are out of place, 
Lacking one, dear, patient face; 
Steady hands, so weak, but true, 
Hands that knew juet what to do. 
Never knowing rest or play, 
Folded now and laid away; 
Work of six, in one short life, 
Shattered woman, 
Dan's wife. 
— Selected, 
~7oe 


THE WORKMAN’S WIFE. 


My loving wife no jewel hath 
Save one plain ring she wears, 

Few roses strew her daily path 
Of humble household cares; 

To deck her head with gorgeous plumes 
No bird of beauty mourns, 

No wonderous weft of cunning looms 
Her graceful form adorns; 

But she’s the bright breast jewel of 
My busy, toiling life, 

Whose wish is but to live and love 





As helpmeet and as wife. 
White is her gown at morn—a fair, 
Soft robe at evening's hour, 
And, if aught she wear in her dark hair, 
‘Tis a simple wildwood flower; 
But, oh! the kiss that bids me forth, 
Light-hearted to my work, 
Surpasseth all the flowers of earth 
That in the greenwood lurk, 
And the glance that lights me home at last, 
When the day’s long task is through, 
Is sweeter than in sunward cast 
From violets decked with dew. 
From her soft arms our baby spreads 
Its chubby hands and crows, 
The glancing firelight round their heads 
Its saintly halo throws; 
And sometimes when I see them so, 
Or in the doorway stand, 
Touched by the sunlight’s rosy glow, 
With peace on every hand, 
My thoughts revert with reverent love, 
Unto the pictare mild 
That Raphael wrought so purely of 
Madonna and her child. 
Few are the hours we snatch from toil, 
Bread-winners in the strife— 
We've little of the corn and oil, 
And all the cares of life; 
Yet whiffs we have of country air 
Sometimes on afternoons, 
With birds and flowers, in park and square, 
That are such grateful boons; 
And we envy not the rich and proud, 
Whose teams and coaches gay 
We yet may watch and swell the crowd 
That lines their flashing way. 
And, best of all, we never mope 
Apart in grief—alone; 
When heart to heart speaks comfort, hope 
Ne'er quite deserts her throne, 
Hard times upon us often press, 
We've bread and little more; 
But whatever cup of bitterness 
May be for me in store, 
I know my wife will drain her part, 
Though it mantles dark and high, 
And I know the love that brims her heart 
Will never, never die. 
—Exchange. 
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WOMEN. 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 
—Bayarad Taylor. 





So sweet it is when evening brings us light. 
—Mrs. Sangster. 





O Life, say not ““Good night;*’ but in some brighter 
clime, 
Bid me good morning. 
—Mrs. Barbauld. 





I am glad a task to mé is given 
To labor at day by day, 
For it gives me health and strength and hope, 
And I learn to cheerfully say; 
“Head, you may think; heart, you may feel— 
But hand, you must work alway.” 
—L. M. Alcott. 





She never found fault with you, never implied 

Your wrong by her right; and yet men at her side 

Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole town 

The children were gladder that pulled at her gown. 
—Mrs. Browning. 





BY WILLIAM H. 

It all happened at Swampscott. Not a 
very promising scene for a romance, you 
may say. But on this great stage, the 
world, there are many exits and entrances; 
and if all the men and women were not in 
some sense players, very pretty audiences 
might be gathered for the private and often 
unconscious theatricals at even such a quiet 
little sea-side town as Swampscott. It is 
not Long Branch nor Newport, to be sure, 
nor even Nahant—if you take a Nahanter’s 
opinion on it. But more beautiful drives 
it is not easy to find than the Ocean road to 
Lynn and beyond, or out to quaint old 
Marblehead—where fire has so recently de- 
vastated what time, and storm, and the 
march of so-called improvement had spared. 
The rocky bluffs are crowned with dark 
forests, where one may lie on the moss-mat- 
tressed rocks and hear the restless spirits of 
the pines sing their “olian melodies to the 
accompaniment of the far-sounding sea, 
amidst a solitude as dense as when the In- 
dian chieftains brought their families hither 
to cure fishand play at vacation. There are 
three fine beaches for bathing, and the shore- 
line is broken and diversified by rocks, trees 
and lawns. The summer houses are hand- 
some and yet home-like, and the small fish- 
ing fleet and cottages add to the pictur- 
esqueness of thescene. To the left the open 
sea stretches away to the horizon, while the 
encircling harbor and distant light-houses 
complete a picture which makes the barren 
stretches of beach, scattered along our coast, 
with their great human hives of hotels, 
seem like huge burlesques upon pleasure 
resorts. 

Well, down to Swampscott, one sultry 
July day, came pretty Grace Chandler, her 
poor head tired with months of ‘‘school- 
ma’aming.” Her good aunt always saved 
a cosy little room, with a sea-view window 
latticed with creeping vines, for ‘‘Gracie.” 
Entertaining angels unawares, the dear old 
soul declared, was well enough in its way, 
but she preferred to be sure of her angel; 
and so she laid claim to the courageous girl 
who met the disaster to her father’s fortunes 
by seeking a place—she didn’t call it ‘‘ac- 
cepting a situation”’—in the public schools. 
The High School lads, who had shed their 
round-abouts, and come to that deliciously- 
tormenting age when boys just begin to feel 
that there is a difference in girls, declared 
that the ancient maidens and crusty old 
fogies of the school committee kept Grace in 
the primary departments out of pure spite 
to them. But those of us who have ‘“‘come 
to forty years” could tell by one look at the 
subject of the lads’ admiration, that unless 
“object teaching”’ in that most intricate of 
all studies—woman nature—were the pur- 
pose of the school, Miss Grace’s place cer- 
tainly was not in the upper grade. 

Of course I am not going to try and tell 
you how the young woman looked. What 
the wise De Maistre said about pictures— 
that the best part of them is that which de- 
fies description—is even more true of wo- 
men. She was twenty; slender, but nor- 
mally healthful—with one of those lithe, 
delicately outlined, trim figures that recon- 
cile one to the “‘pull-back,” and ,convince 
even the most sceptical beholder that some 
women are superior to the dreadful test of 
a bathing suit. What more need be said, 
except that Grace had the easy, gliding step 
that tells of the gymnasium; that she could 
sit a horse, or pull an oar, or shoot an ar- 
row like a girl in the latest English novel; 
and that she had one of those faces and com- 
plexions, often seen in the old New Eng- 
land towns, hinting plainly of Dr. Holmes’s 
double-sash, plate-glass protection in winter 
and out-door life and luxury in the summer, 
for four or five generations back. She had 
large, clear, steady eyes—‘‘grey as glass,” 
as old Chaucer described the type for all 
time—illuminating a face that at once piqued 
interest, and excited admiration. A dis- 
cerning man would as soon think of being 
silly or rude to his grandmother, or disre- 
spectful to the mother-in-law he hopes to 
win, as of trying any nonsense with the 
owner of that face, whose calm eyes take 
his measure as swiftly and accurately as a 
fashionable woman wiliinvenfory the ward- 
robe of her rival. Grace was not a phenom- 
enal. but a typical high-type of a girl. She 
never read Emerson, nor pretended to dote 
on poets a couple of whose verses she could 
not quote. She spelled her culture with 
anv, and didn't prate about it at that. The 
things that she needed to use she knew 
thoroughly, but didn’t omit to pack away a 
great many useful odds and ends of infor- 
mation, and pretty accomplishments of va- 
rious sorts, for fear of being called ‘‘super- 
ficial.” She read the books that she liked, 
just as she ate the food that agreed with her, 
and could playa game of whist without 
chattering, a game of croquet without losing 
her temper, darn a stocking without verbal 
or mental accompaniment at the nature of 
the work, and in general could do a girl’s 
work in the way a sensible mother had 
trained her. 

Now, of course there would be no suffi- 
cient excuse for bringing forward at Swamp- 
scott, ‘‘in summer when the days are long,” 
such a paragon of a girl as Grace Chandler, 


MERRILL. 


coming also. His name was Juhn—prosaic 
John Wheeler. ‘There was nothing remark- 
abte about John—there rarely is about any 
young man except the valedictorians at 
college, and they are commonly not heard 
of afterwards. He was a manly, fresh, 
pure-hearted, clean-handed, bright-witted 
young fellow of twenty-three, a year out of 
college. The fairy godmother who smiled 
above his cradle endowed him with good 
principles, good taste, and good temper; a 
legacy that a king’s son might covet—if he 
knew enough. It secured for him good 
habits, good breeding, and amiability to- 
ward himself and others, which, with tact 
and industry, constitute a very good make- 
shift for genius and fortune. 

Need time be spent in telling how the 
magnet and the metal came together? Prox- 
imity did the business—let who will, dis- 
cuss the mystic law of attraction, and end 
no wiser than when he began. The beaches 
are not long, nor the rocks numerous, at 
Swampscott on the sea; and the two young 
people soon manifested a surprising similar- 
ity of taste and habit as to hours of walk- 
ing, lounging, boatingand bathing. It was 
charming to see the sweet unconsciousness 
with which the maiden would stroll along 
the smooth sand, drawing funny caricatures 
with the point of her parasol, or searching 
intently for sea-mosses she did not in the 
least want, or gazing with apparent abstrac- 
tion ‘‘far out at sea,” all the while seeing, 
from under the corner of her jaunty chip 
hat, another equally aimless wanderer com- 
ing, funnily enough, from the opposite di- 
rection. 

At first the greetings were hypocritically 
formal and matter of-fact. 

‘‘Why, good morning, Mr. Wheeler! Are 
you out so early?” 

“It is quite my habit, Miss Chandler. 
The air is so rare and fine, and the views” 
(looking straight at the pretty dissembler) 
“so beautiful.” 

And then they would find their paths, as 
a matter of course, running in the same 
direction. Soon banter added its spice to 
the meetings ‘‘quite by chance—the usual 
way.” Grace ‘was funny in the drollest 
manner, and said the oddest things in the 
soberest fashion, without a curve of merri- 
ment in her perfect lips, or a look of fun- 
consciousness in her serious eyes. She 
would ‘“‘chaff” the young man, tell funny 
stories, or shoot him with a quick repartee, 
until he hardly knew whether to be amused 
or vexed. 

“Let's go and hear what the ‘sad waves’ 
are saying,” said John one evening in Au- 
gust. 

“Oh, I know all about that,” she replied, 
with a toss of her loose love-locks. ‘“They 
are saying ‘Chow-der— chow-der — clam 
chow-der’—and I’m going to have some. 

‘For men must eat and women must stew, 

And the chow-der-pot is b-o-i-ling,’”’ 

she sang in absurd imitation of the great sea- 
song. 

‘I believe you would burlesque anything,” 
said John, with decided impatience. ‘‘Could 
you favor us with a parody on ‘Praise God,’ 
—or perhaps you will kindly rehearse your 
grandmother’s funeral?” 

“Now, Mr. Sarcasticus, you are cross, 
and I really hope you won’t take any chow- 
der. I like you cross better than—well, bet- 
ter, say, than sweet. Sweet menI can’t en- 
dure, but merry men do good like a medi- 
cine—and cross ones, too, if they are not 
your very own.” 

‘‘As for burlesques,” she continued, laugh- 
ing, “I do enjoy burlesques—good, mind 
you—of anything not really sacred. I nev- 
er laughed harder than to see an old darkey 
‘Richelieu’ at the minstrels, in a burlesque 
of Booth’s acting, proceeding at the climax 
of the play to draw around his ward—a regu- 
lar Topsy—‘the awful circle of the Church 
of Rome’ with—a piece of chalk!—pufting 
and blowing as he stooped over to make his 
mark. I never since then see the cardinal’s 
weird finger and glittering eye outline the 
protecting circles nor hear his awful, hissing 
menace, without laughing inwardly, which 
is a great gain. It’s so wasteful of nervous 
forces to have one’s feelings harrowed up 
by mock heroics and sham sorrows.” 

“Yes, but I find it more wearing to wish 
to laugh in the wrong places. I always feel 
a sort of personal responsibility for would- 
be clever preachers, and actors, and singers. 
And a fauz pas makes me want to hide my 
head. A bad ‘Ophelia,’ for example—and 
they are mostly so bad that I should dread 
to have them play within ear-range of 
Shakspeare’s curse-guarded bones—stirs my 
ashamed sympathies to their depths. Yet 
I have seen young women giggle at the spec- 

-tacle. The outflow of a woman’s sympa- 
thies, except in cases of absolute wrong, or 
suffering, can’t be reckoned on with any 
more certainty than the form in which a 
cresting wave shall break.” 

“Mr. Wheeler,” said Grace, whether so- 
berly or saucily he could not tell, ‘‘you 
know absolutely nothing about woman’s 
heart. Your observations have been con- 
fined entirely to the beach. Of the deep- 
sea soundings you are as ignorant as that 
urchin who is building a sand-fort at the 
half-tide line. No impudence or sentiment 

isin order,” continued she, seeing a thought 
taking form in his face,—‘‘my own heart is 
all beach and shallows—” 








unless the inevitable Young Man were forth- 


‘‘And breakers,” said John, in a desper 





ate effort to assert himself. ‘‘But as long 
as you keep so clear a light beaming in ‘the 
windows of your soul,’ and have so many 
buoys outside, the harbor ought to be snug 
and safe.” 

‘*Flattery and a bad pun in one breath!— 
I shall have to sentence you to the hotel for 
three hours.” 

“At hard labor,” laughed the banished 
youth, as he started up at the sound of the 
dinner-gong. 

Yet through all their growing intimacy, 
whether in banter or seriousness, agreements 
or differences, the young couple got on to- 
gether famously Though they spoke no 
word of love, they instinctively touched 
upon many themes and experiences that 
pertain to that charmed state. The moon- 
light hada new glamour for them. The 
tides broke and rippled with a sweeter music. 
Rocking together in their little boat, seeing 
nothing but each other’s faces and the open 
sea or overhanging sky, all the rest of the 
great, busy world so near them was for the 
time obliterated. Without knowing why, 
or perhaps realizing the fact, they were 
growing into oneness, 

Sitting together one evening on the rocks, 
they fell to discussing the descriptive terms 
applied by poets to the sea, as they watched 
the waves break, rush forward like living 
things, seemingly search vainly for a resting- 
place, and then glide back to be engulfed 
by the incoming tide. 

“T wonder if the poets of the sea have 
hit upon the very best words yet?” mused 
John. 

“‘T have often tried to better their choice,” 
said Grace, ‘“‘but they seem to have ran- 
sacked the dictionary pretty thoroughly. 
‘The breaking waves dash high,’ you know; 
they roll, thunder, rave, lave, creep, crawl, 
rush, uprear and crest themselves; they sing, 
they thunder, roar, murmur, and do all sorts 
of other things. But I will try a new word 
if you Gare; call it scamper for movement, 
and—and—slosh for sound.” 

“Capital! Only it seems to me you have 
sacrificed ideal beauty to alliteration, a trick 
of too many of our poets. ‘Slosh!'"—how 
charming!” 

“Oh! you can laugh, of course, but they 
do slosh, although I'll admit the word is 
more expressive than elegant. Take your 
turn now, and no flinching.” 

‘Well, call it kiss’—and that combines 
both movement and sound”—and John il- 
lustrated the fact by touching with daring 
lips the sea-shell tint of his companion’s 
soft cheek. 

The sea-shell tint deepened several shades 
as Grace turned a surprised and inquiring 
glance swiftly upon him. She saw a rather 
abashed but not unmanly look: on his face, 
and with true intuition read the affectionate 
impulse and honest homage that prompted 
the unusual token. 

“It’s a custom of the country,” said John, 
in a deprecating tone, ‘‘always to kiss for 
good luck when you see the new moon over 
your right shoulder.” 

“I wouldn’t have the customs of the 
country broken for the world,” responded 
the self-possessed young woman, ‘‘only if I 
am to be kissed I don’t like it strained;” 
and she lifted the illusion veil which her 
good aunt had tied on, and, in Scriptional 
fashion, turned to John her other cheek also. 

The last of the summer days came on, and 
the full ‘‘harvest moon” was rising like a 
world of fire out of the deep, as John and 
Grace went down the beach for a swimming 
match. The purple sheen of the sea tinted 
the sails of the sloops that lay idly rocking 
at anchor. The rocks, trees and lawns 
showed black against the sky. Far away 
the Boston outer light flashed like a new- 
born star, and disappeared with the revolv- 
ing turret. The twinkling lamps around 
Nahant neck formed a long crescent of light, 
like a picture of a scenein Venice. With 
a full, warm tide, a balmy air, and the witch- 
ery of moonlight thrown over the scene, the 
young couple dushed hand in hand into the 
surf. The love of one was yet unspoken, 
and that of the other unconfessed, but their 
confidence and happiness were mutual. 
Both were good swimmers—Grace especially 
being light and swift in the water, from 
long practice and fondness for the sport. 
No shivering dips or timid paddlings for 
her;—but with a movement worthy of her 
name, she would disport herself in the 
waves like a veritable mermaid. 

They were swimming a fifty yards’ race, 
out beyond the surf, and Grace was several 
lengths ahead, when she heard a cry: ‘‘The 
cramp, Grace!” and turned to see John 
clutching convulsively at the air. 

Before she could reach the spot he had 
gone down. 

There was no boat that could be made 
available in time to help her. There was 
not a person within call. She must save 
him, or he would die? John die! The 
thought revealed her heart as she had never 
seen it in her passive happiness. 

In a moment the head of the drowning 
man appeared above the surface. 

“Put your hands on my shoulders,” she 
said, quickly but firmly; “I can take you 
ashore.” 

What should have been a touch—a light 
pressure for support—became a frenzied 
grasp under the peril and desperation of the 
moment, and John bore her down with him 
in ten feet of water. As she had been 





superior to hysterics above, she was stronger 
than despair below. His hold relaxed as he 
touched bottom, and, tearing herself from 
his loosened grasp, Grace seized him by the 
hair and bore him out of the grave for 
another chance at life. 

Seeing at a glance that while John was 
unable to avail himself of her help, he was 
still dangerous to face, she dived quickly 
caught him by the heel with one hand, and 
with swift strokes dragged him through the 
water to the beach. 

How she did it she never knew, but she 
took the dead weight of his limp body in 
her arms and ran with it to the dry sand, as 
a mother might run from peril with her 
babe. 

As she turned his face to the moonlight, 
it was still, and white, and dead. A great 
fear smote her heart, but there was no time 
for delay, and love was stronger than de- 
spair. A flash of recollection from her 
reading came to her help. Putting her fin 
gers deftly into his mouth, she pulled 
down his tongue. Swiftly turning his head 
down the sloping beach, she rolled him on 
to his side and rocked him back and forth, 
pressing his sides and chest. Almost in- 
stantly the salt water ran gurgling from his 
mouth, and a gasping breath showed that 
Jolin was saved. 

A man needs to be very thoroughly in 
love, to sense things thus, under the circum- 
stances; but as John felt the pressure of the 
soft hands upon him, and saw the sweet anx- 
ious face so near his own, and heard the in- 
articulate murmur of mingled endearment, 
fear and gladness, he did remember of read- 
ing how delightful drowning is, after the 
struggle is over! 

It would be pleasant, and quite the usual 
thing, to say that John caught his fair 
rescuer to his bosom, and then and there 
asked her to take the life she had saved, 
while Grace completed the tableau by faint- 
ing. But nothing of the sort happened. 
In the first place, John hadn’t life enough 
in him for such an exercise, and Grace 
wasn’t that kind of a girl. What she did 
was to run to the hotel and send men and 
a doctor to bring him up in a chair, and 
then walk home by herself, take a hot drink 
and go to bed—where she woke up witha 
start and a cry every hour through the 
night, to sink to troubled sleep again, after 
thanking God that dear John was saved. 

When they met again, three days after- 
wards, John’s bearing was changed. His 
eyes, and his voice, too, were full of tears, 
but his manner seemed constrained. He 
had the reserved, deferential air which a 
poor young artist might assume toward a 
kind patron. He took the hand that had 
saved him and kissed it many times, saying 
brokenly; ‘‘I cannot thank you otherwise.” 

Grace was sobered, otherwise, and could 
not speak the light reply she had framed in 
advance. They had both been face to face 
with death, and such an experience widens 
the horizon of thoughtful souls immeasura- 
bly—almost as much as looking out, over 
the open grave of one we love, into the in- 
finite spaces. When they were together, 
his look followed her everywhere, with an 
intensity and abstraction new to him—with 
a longing that was pathetic in its apparent 
dumb helplessness. 

Grace knew that she loved him—she felt 
that his heart was hers utterly; and yet he 
was drifting away from her. Was it his 
pride that kept him from asking the supreme 
est gift from one to whom he already owed 
so much? Or was it a kindred feeling—a 
mistaken mannish sensitiveness that its vic- 
tim thinks to be chivalry? Grace did not 
know, but she set to work upon the préb- 
lem that wonderful combination of will and 
automatism which men call brain, and write 
learnedly about but understanding so little. 
In the deepest night, in the busiest day, 
while we soundly sleep or are absorbed in 
other things, the mental machinery is at 
work unconsciously to us on the puzzle that 
had baffled thought. And lo! some day of 
days, some instant of time, when we waken, 
or sit in the car, or stop in the midst of our 
toil, flash comes the solution. 

The friends were together again, for the 
last time, on the dear old rocks by the sea. 
The season was over, and John was gong 
back to his clients, and Grace to her desk. 
They were so truly friends that they could 
be content in long silences when in each 
other’s presence, in the woods or by the 
shore. One can make a shift to talk with 
almost anybody; but it is a kindred soul 
with whom one enjoys and shares the charm 
of blessed silences. Foran hour they sat, 
scarcely speaking, their memories touching 
fondly and regretfully upon the scenes so 
soon to be left behind. 

“The poet chose well,” said John a 
“Gt is ‘the cruel, crawling sea.’ I can but 
think, after all, that the mountains, lakes 
and woods are better. It seems more than 
ever like primal work—so crude and deso- 
late, so treacherous and destructive, that it 
is easy to imagine the pleasure with which 
a beauty-loving Creator turned from this to 
clothe the earth and adorn it.” 

“Ah! yes,” mused Grace in her turn, 
“but the sea is more kind than fate. , 1 
less capricious than man. It is changeful. 
yet ever the same, like Woman. It casts 
up treasures as truly as it engulfs ora 
It kisses the shore, you know, though ™ 
smites it, It reflects the color of the skies 
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_ would that man could do it as faithfully! 
It seems to me often an imperfect but yet 
striking symbol of human life. I have 
even known Cases of resurrection out of its 
death,” she added, significantly, with a 
jance at the scene of John’s rescue; ‘‘but 
they say,” continued the girl, abruptly, 
that even in face of the great fatt of death- 
jess love and the law of renewed life, some 
people won't believe in immortality. As if 
love could go out like a candle?” 

John looked dazed, but made no answer. 
Even these leading strings thrown out to 
him—these doors of cpportunity swung 
open before his very feet—his false pride 
and seldom sensitiveness kept him from 

sing. 

: He started to his feet with a sigh that was 
almost a groan, and looked as though he 
would like to jump off the rock. 

“You don’t mean it,” exclaimed Grace, 
with a sudden flash of determination in her 
splendid face. 

“Mean wh—what?” 

“Why, that I have got to claim my own. 
John,—dear John!—you know that what 
you once sentimentally styled ‘the snug 
harbor of my heart is open to you. It is 
clear sailing, and the tide isfull. Why will 
you stay anchored outside?—There! if I 
haven't proposed in due fashion, as 1 meant 
todo if you wouldn’t. But I love you too 
well to lose you again, just because your 
tongue has a cramp, and it isn’t the fashion 
for girls to speak until they are spoken for!” 

“What a fool I’ve been! What a brute! 
What a”’—and, words failing him to do 
himself justice, John folded the bowed head 
and tearful face of the brave girl to his 
breast, aud sailed into harbor with a smack 
—a whole fleet of them in fact.—Golden 
Rule. 
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THE CHINESE GIRL’S DEFORMED FEET. 

The San Francisco Mail of Sept. 19 says: 
“Ah Moy, the Chinese woman arrested last 
Monday, upon a charge of cruelty for hav- 
ing suffered a child in her custody to remain 
with feet bandaged, was called for trial in 
the Police Court yesterday. The child, a 
girl twelve years of age, was carried into 
court by Mr. Locke, the Chinese interpreter, 
and placed in @ chair on the witness-stand. 
The arresting officer testified that he found 
the girl on Pacific Street, in the care of the 
accused, and that she was scarcely able to 
walk and appeared to be in great pain. 
The mother of the girl testified that the 
operation of reducing the feet of the girl 
was commenced in China, by a Chinese doc- 
tor, who had charge of the child for one 
year. Since then the girl’s feet had been 
kept bandaged to prevent them from in- 
creasing in size. The girl, she said, had 
now arrived at anage when she could apply 
the bandages herself, and could have them 
loose or tight as she pleased. The mother 
said it was the custom in China to stunt the 
growth of the feet of female children, so 
that when the girls grew up they might 
marry rich merchants who would not make 
them work. The defendant, said the wit- 
hess, was the grandmother of the child, but 
she did not have control of her. At the 
request of the Judge, the girl removed the 
bandages from one of her feet. It was 
demonstrated by this exhibition that by 
reason of the barbarous treatment to which 
the girl had been submitted since childhood 
the feet had been completely deformed, and 
hever can be restored to their normal con- 
dition, The Judge dismissed the complaint 
igainst the accused on the ground that she 
did not have the care of the child, but inti- 
mated that the parents should be arrested. 
This is the first case of the kind ever tried 
In this city,” 
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BEAUTY MORE THAN FASHION. 
_Leigh Hunt says, ‘‘Beauty too often sac- 
tifices to fashion. The spirit of fashion is 
hot the beautiful, but the willful; not the 
graceful but the fantastic; not the superior 
'n the abstract, but the superior in the worst 
of all concretes—the vulgar. It is the vul- 
Sarity that can afford to shift and vary it- 
‘elf, opposed to the vulgarity that longs to 
do so, but cannot. The high point of taste 
and elegance is to be sought for, not in the 
Most fashionable circles, but in the best 
bred, and such as can dispense with the eter- 
nal hecessity of never being the same thing.” 


pn INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 











p® E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 
“ane of a century, during which time he has suc- 
ile ully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
a he Which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
Meni eystem is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
GEL CINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
“ROUS, 
- Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
“rs all the way down to the present time, when he 
Me yng d more people under treatment than any 
DR in America, 
free As EAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
°f charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 
oo 897 Washington Street, 
ies BOSTON, MASS 
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ILI N os — 
PEN MARKING. 
Monograms and Fancy Letters drawn upon all 
Linen and Cotten Goods, with Ink warranted Indeli- 
ble. Also Roman and Writing. 
M. B. TOBEY 
: 28 Temple Place, Boston, ss m3 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college; receiving the same 

ction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and health t of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
S the Art pas and 4 ae ng Natural His- 

,» Opening upon a large public square which 

es an enoolent play ground. PTwo yous’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and oe ere consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and —- during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos, 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, ceaneecore, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 

ic Hospitals. 





Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 
Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
oF to and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
an 


Woman’s Medical College 


—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Cotstagaen and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, mR. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 

epecdlly cured. Painless: no woo 
nd stamp for particulars. Sng 

ton. 187 Washington st., Chicago, 














George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jop, 


New7spaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 











W. A: SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
y 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
4 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a ree of = Yay "77 £ hi 
grade Teas, e em chea n_ the en 
and knowing them be purer and Shore healthful 
than the lower es. 
WE IM 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best auality, in strength and flavor, made. As 
sell them at one small over 


R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
re’ stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. ~ 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS, H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 











FURNITURE, 


s 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Kasy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 


Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 
LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use, 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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TWO WEEKS IN SOUTHERN COLORADO. 


Returning eastward from Canon City to | 


the main line of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad at Pueblo, we were struck by the 
picturesque desolation of the arid sandstone 
bluffs of the Arkansas valley. 
swift, muddy river, with a changing channel, 

lined by a scattered growth of cottonwoods 

and willows, with alluvial bottom lands, a 

quarter of a mile wide, covered with a rank 

growth of sunflowers and other weeds, and 

bounded by rocky cliffs of sandstone two 

hundred feet high, which crumble often into 

wastes of sand and gravel, destitute of vege- 

tation and assuming the most extraordinary 

shapes and outlines, The dry beds of what in 

spring are torrents, sometimes open into 
valleys which look like chaos, so seamed 

and broken that they might be the remains 
of some ancient deluge. Here and there a 

small farm is made by irrigation from the 

river, but in forty miles scarcely as many 
houses are visible. From Pueblo to El 

Moro we passed for fifty miles over undulat- 
ing plains, covered with a scanty growth of 
yellow grass, upon which great herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep are feeding. The 
only relief to the monotony of the scene was 
the grand range of mountains to the west- 
ward called the Sangue de Uhristi, or ‘‘Blood 
of Christ,” a name given to it by the Mexi- 
cans, from the brilliant crimson of the ‘‘Kin- 
nikinnick,” or Indian Tobacco, in the fall. 

At night we reached El Moro, at present 
the Southern terminus of the railroad, and 
only twelve miles north of the line of New 
Mexico. It is a busy town, only about two 
years old; principally composed of framed 
houses. Inthe vacant spaces hundreds of 
covered wagons were encamped, each ac- 
companied by several yoke of oxen. These 
wagons were discharging at the railroad 
terminus their loads of wool, hides and oth- 
er products of New Mexico and Western 
Texas. Some of them had travelled more 
than a thousand miles, and had been months 
upon the road. A few had come all the 
way from Chihuahua and other places in 

old Mexico. There are several commission 

houses here, each of which is said to doa 

business of more than a million dollars per 

annum. Here, as elsewhere, the largest 

available hall, an unfinished store with tem- 

porary benches, was crowded by an audi- 

ence as orderly and attentive as could be 

found anywhere in New England. It com- 

prised men cf all classes, races and national- 

ities, and included the leading citizens of 
the place. There is something exceedingly 
pleasant in the frank and cordial manners 
of these Colorado people. They have no 
such reserve as we find everywhere in the 
East, and seem ready to hear and accept 
whatever appeals to their reason and con- 
science. 

Next morning I called on an eminent mer- 
chant, Senor Otero, said to be very influen- 
tial with the Mexican population, which is 
a majority in this county. I found him a 
gentleman of polished manners, great intel- 
ligence and liberal views, though unfortu- 
nately, not in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
If he is aspecimen of what our Spanish 
American citizens may become when educa- 
ted and enlightened, we certainly shall have 
no reason to regret their presence among us. 
This gentleman, however, has a wholesome 
contempt for priestcraft, which most of his 
countrymen have not yet learned. 

Next day we visited the city of Trinidad, 
seven miles distant. It claims a maturity of 
age to which El] Moro has no pretensions; 
to wit, seven years. As a consequence, 
Trinidad has better buildings and a larger 
population. It is beautifully situated at the 
base of the Raton Mountain, an extinct vol- 
cano, which rises abruptly from the plain 
to the height of several thousand feet. This 
is surmounted by a square mass of rock, 
visible for a great distance. To the north- 
west we look acrossto the ‘‘Spanish Peaks,” 
two fine, connected mountains which stand 
alone, while the Greenhorn and Sangue de 
Christi ranges bound the western horizon. 
The four southern counties of Colorado, of 
which this is one, are largely peopled by 
Mexicans, and here we find the American 
population in a decided minority. These 
Mexicans are said to be, at present, a semi- 
barbarous population, living in the most 

primitive fashion, and separated in language 
and habits from our people. Few of the 
men and still fewer of the women speak 
English. They are a mixed race, in which 
the Indian blood predominates. Yet some 
are of pure Castilian descent. They live by 
themselves, in clusters of adobe huts, one 
story high, with earthen floors, and flat 
roofs covered with mud. These huts are 
syrrounded by outbuildings and sheds of a 
similar material. These people plough with 
a forked stick, reap with asickle, and thrash 
their grain by piling it on a surface of hard 
clay, and then driving a flock of sheep or 
goats round and round over it until the 
grain is all beaten out, after which it is 
winnowed by tossing it up in the air, and 
then washed and dried. They are said to 
be very superstitious and completely under 
the control of their priests and leaders. 
Both Republicans and Democrats testify 
that this large class of voters are influenced 
mainly by money and whiskey. The wo- 
men are in an extremely servile condition. 
As a matter of course, this Mexican vote, if 
cast at all, is expected to be thrown solid 
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against Woman Suffrage. There is another 
influence operating largely against us in 
these southern counties. They feel an in- 
tense jealousy of the northern part of the 
State, which is apparently due to the large 


| admixture of Southerners and Mexicans. 
Imagine a | 


The Woman Suffrage amendment is, very 
absurdly, regarded by many as a device of 
the Yankees and Westerners north of the 
Divide, for the purpose of increasing their 
political strength by the votes of the women. 
It is in vain that we prove that the propor- 
tion of women in Southern Colorado is 
equally great, and that, in any case, the rep- 
resentation in the Legislature would not be 
affected, because it is based upon popula- 
tion and not upon sex. The Pueblo Chief- 
tain, the only daily paper in Southern Colo- 
rado, an unscrupulous opponent, has urged 
these objections, and they will undoubtly 
lessen the Woman Suffrage vote in this sec- 
tion. Yet here, as elsewhere, the intelligent 
class is in its favor. 

From Trinidad back to El Moro, and 
thence by Cucharas Junction to Garland 
City, is a long day’s ride and a memorable 
one. We pass up a beautiful valley filled 
with Mexican villages and farms, into the 
celebrated Veta Pass. Within two months 
the railroad has been carried through and 
over the mountains by a wonderful feat of 
engineering. We wind around in succes- 
sive curves, each spiral rising above the one 
below, until the height of 9500 feet is attain- 
ed—the greatest altitude ever surmounted 
by a railroad, with the exception of one in 
Peru across the Andes. The scenery is 
sublime. At the summit water freezes al- 
most every night at this season, and the at- 
mosphere and vegetation are of an Arctic 
character. Descending the western slope 
towards the San Luis Park and the valley of 
the Rio Grande del Norte, we remember 
that we are no longer on the water-shed 
drained by the Mississippi. At 8 P. M. we 
entered Garland, a city of one thousand in- 
habitants extemporized within six weeks-- 
a wonderful collection of stores, hotels, 
drinking saloons, gambling houses, and 
tenements—noisy, bustling, busy, and grow- 
ing like Jonah’s gourd. Making our way 
over piles of lumber and heaps of merchan- 
dise to the store of the friend who had got 
up our meeting, we were hurried to a large 
frame hotel, so constructed that it could be 
taken down,removed, and put together else- 
where, and then went to the meeting. Pass- 
ing through swarms of rough-looking men, 
we found a large audience, composed, as 
usual, mostly of men, who gave us the same 
quiet, considerate hearing as elsewhere, 
preserving perfect order and decorum, al- 
though when the meeting adjourned, half-a- 
dozen sat stupidly drunk, unable to leave 
their seats. But nowhere in the State have 
we met with a more respectful reception 
than in Garland City. 

Early next morning we set out upon the 
stage to ride seventy miles west across the San 
Luis Park, to our meeting the same evening 
in Del Norte, a handsome and thriving town, 
situated on the western side of the Park inthe 
valley of the RioGrande. All day long we 
dashed swiftly along over a vast plain, larger 
in area than the State of Connecticut,6400 feet 
above the sea, encircled by mountains cov- 
ered with snow, and accessible only through 
mountain passes. For many miles nothing 
met our eyes but sage bushes and rabbit 
brush, the latter covered with its beautiful 
clusters of yellow flowers. We stopped to 
dine at a log house where the stage changed 
horses. Here, upon a slight elevation, ap- 
parently deposited by the water, a number 
of large springs rise from the ground, and 
are soon lost amid the surrounding sand. 
We feasted our eyes upon the magnificent 
lines of mountains which bound the park. 
To the east were those we had crossed the 
day before, including Mount Blanco, one of 
the highest peaks in the State. To the 
west were the vast snowy masses of the 
Rocky Mountains. To the north rose 
Mounts Yale and Harvard, towering above 
their fellows, and seeming like guardian 
sentinels, while to the south the park 
stretched away beyond the horizon. The 
slopes at the foot of the mountains are ap- 
parently of better soil than the central plain, 
and are watered by streams which carry 
verdure and fertility where they flow. Some 
immense sand hills, 2000 feet high, were 
pointed out to us, facetiously named ‘‘Gov- 
ernor Gilpin’s glass-factory,” because they 
are a part of the tract owned by that gen- 
tleman, and assigned by him to that use at 
some future period. Toward evening we 
entered the broad main street of Del Norte, 
and were greeted by friends with genuine 
hospitality. The large, handsome Presbyte- 
rian Church was crowded by an audience of 
unusual intelligence. Next day our friends 
carried us northward, up the San Luis Park, 
thirty-five miles, to Saguache, the center of 
a well-watered, grassy, agricultural region, 
whose people gave us a cordial hearing. 
Here we hired a carriage and driver, to go 
on northward over the summit at the head 
of the Park, and thence eastward through 
the Poncho Pass to the valley of the South 
Arkansas. The view of this valley through 
the gateway of the mountains, as we de- 
scended, is one of the most beautiful scenes 
for a picture that can be found in the State. 
Spending the night at the pleasant village of 
Poncho Springs, which commanded a grand 
view of snowy mountains, we were lulled by 








the sound of the rushing river and of the 
wind amid the foliage. After breakfasting 


upon trout and elk steak, we drove next day | 


southeast, down the valley of the Arkansas, 
amid sublime mountain scenery which sur- 
passes description. At last the river entered 
an immense gorge of the mountains, inac- 
cessible to a carriage, and we crossed into 
Pleasant Valley, on the waters of Texas 
Creek. Here, where no habitations were 
seen except a post-office, hotel, school-house 
and sawmill, a considerable audience assem- 
bled, some of whom had ridden twelve 
miles to attend the meeting. Next morning 


we again ascended the hills ane drove south- | 


east through the Wet Mountain Valley, the 
most fertile one in Colorado. Although 
itself 7500 feet above the sea, it is enclosed 
by snow-capped peaks 6000 feet higher, and 
is too cold to raise corn, though the small 
grains bear abundantly. At Ula, our audi- 
ence were agriculturists and ranchmen. 
Some idea of the pastoral resources may be 
drawn from the fact that one resident of this 
secluded village owns more than 16,000 head 
of cattle, who are never fed, but graze on 
the mountains until early spring, and then 
find food and shelterin the valley. Next 
day we drove northeast, through Oak Creek 
Canon, to Coal Banks, a mining village 
which furnishes coal to the country along 
the line of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road. 

The descent from the mountain to the foot- 
hills in which the coal is found, was about 
3000 feet, and was accomplished by the pas- 
sage of about seven miles of narrow, pre- 
cipitous road, carved out of the rocks, where 
the slightest accident would have dashed us 
to pieces. It was so narrow that only one 
carriage could pass, and the outer wheels 
were often within twelve inches of the abyss. 
As our carriage was driven rapidly and 
recklessly down, one of our wheels struck 
a rock which had fallen from above into the 
track, and for a moment the vehicle swayed 
upon the outer wheels as if about to go over 
the gulf. Involuntarily we held our breath, 
and were almost overcome by the sense of 
danger which the accident inspired. Gladly 
we emerged upon the less difficult road be- 
low, and found ourselves in a motley col- 
lection of huts, dug-outs, log-cabins, and 
frame houses, occupied by the coal-miners, 
who are mostly Welshmen. 

Here we had a crowded meeting, and, as 
it was Sunday evening, the Methodist min- 
ister and his congregation adjourned and 
came to it ina body, the minister and one of 
the leading citizens of the village speaking 
with us in support of Woman Suffrage. 
Next morning we returned to Denver, hav- 
ing spent two weeks in Southern Colorado 
and mingled freely with all classes of its 
people, excepting the Mexicans. It is a 
country of considerable farming capabili- 
ties, wherever irrigation is possible, but is 
especially adapted to stock raising. In 
wild and varied mountain scenery and in 
mineral wealth it is probably unsurpassed. 
Its more genial climate will attract to it a 
majority of the future immigration, and it 
is destined to improve rapidly within the 
coming ten years. To persons who are lia- 
ble to consumption or bronchitis, but are 
still active and vigorous, Southern Colorado 
offers almost certain relief. Thousands who 
will die during the next ten years in New 
England, would live toa healthful old age 
on the elevated plains and in the mountuin 
valleys of Southern Colorado. But let no 
one go there who is not able to work hard 
and fare hard, and wait several years for 
his reward. Few clerks or bookkeepers are 
wanted, and out-of-door pursuits are the 
only ones in demand. But in this dry and 
stimulating air, free from dew and, for 
months at a time, without rain, men can 
expose themselves with comparative impu- 
nity and gain vigor by doing so. 

In my next letter I will describe the coun- 
try which lies north of Denver, and which 
is more generally inhabited by Eastern and 
Northern men. 


Henry B. BLACKWELL. 
—Boston Traveller. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


JOLLY Goop, TEs; by P. Thorne. 

A fresh, bright, healthful book, for boys 
or girls, brimming over with fun—not too 
good to be natural. No undue exaltation 
in the “‘irrepressibles;” no morbid craving 
after heavenly joys, or too many sacred 
quotations. We opine the ‘‘young ones” are 
more like live boys and girls in some things 
than ‘‘Helen’s Babies;” not so precocious 
and far-seeing, but just such boys and girls 
as go with us to uncle’s farm, and find their 
fit though roguish companions there. There 
is a spirit of fun and gay humor in all that 
P. Thorne writes, and it is good to have it 
embodied in a more permanent form than 
the weekly paper. Roberts Brothers have 
issued this, in clear type, and it will prove 
a good addition to our children’s libraries. 


UNDERBRUSH; by James T. Fields. 

This book will meet with a warm wel- 
come, as everything does which comes from 
Mr. Fields’ versatile brain. It is pleasant 
in style, and contains very much that is in- 
teresting. The leading article, ‘‘My Friend’s 
Library,” is perhaps the most charming. 
There is a quiet humor about some of them, 
as for instance ‘‘Familiar Letter to House- 


| ginia.” 





| breakers,” ‘The Petitbone Lineage.” Much 


information is conveyed in ‘‘Diamonds and 
Pearls,” by the author of ‘‘Paul and Vir- 
In fact it is a pleasant book to 
read, and Osgood & Co. have done justice 
to it in print and general getting up. 


Mark Twain's Notes of a Rambling Ex- 


| cursion, in the October Atlantic, are very 


amusing, and that the public find them so 
is evident from the increased demand for 
the number, which the publishers have had 
to print a second time. The Notes will be 


| continued in the November number, and it 


is announced that Mark Twain will be a 
frequent contributor tothe magazine during 
the coming year. The portrait-gallery of 
distinguished poets and authors will be en- 
riched this fall by the addition of a fine life- 
size portrait of Whittier, similar in size and 
style, and a companion to the admirable 
portraits of Longfellow and Bryant already 
published. The November Atlantic will 
contain a characteristic poem by Mr. Whit- 
tier, entitled ‘‘Lydia Wardwell in the Old 
South, 1660.” 


‘**WARRINGTON” PEN-PORTRAITS. 

This book has been so well received, that 
the first edition (of 1000) published and sold 
by Mrs. Robinson, has become exhausted, 
and a second one is called for. It will be 
issued some time this month, for the trade, 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston. We 
have expressed before in these columns, our 
high opinion of the Warrington book; but 
we take pleasure in calling attention to it 
again, and adding some appreciative words 
written for the Boston Daily Journal of 
Monday, by Rev. C. A. Bartol, of Boston. 
He says: 

Never was writing at once so personal yet 
impersonal in its freedom from rancor, pri- 
vate malice or party grudge. Honesty is 
the back and wit the edge of this political 
knife, which in the hand of our friend cut 
so deep. (How refreshing to read letters 
and papers os public affairs which are so 
sincere.) When was aman more under con- 
viction in religious than this journalist in 
civil things? A politician so impolitic, 
while so earnest, as this clerk of the House 
and penman of the editorial office, have we 
ever had? In his my gel what unselfish 
nobility! May I say I knew his heart beat? 
This censor and satirist was no cynic, but 
as tender as that Thackeray, whom he took 
his newspaper title from, and so loved to 
read as he vied with him in the swiftness 
and certainty of his sarcastic thrust. The 
anti-slavery scenes are providentially pass- 
ing, but nowhere are they painted with 
more picturesque detail than in Robinson’s 
book, which is, forutter lack of nonsense, 
unrivalled by any other recent issue of the 
press. Cobbett never expressed himself 
with more wonderful clearness. Theodore 
Parker, with all his pungency, was far from 
being as directly to the point. Let mecom- 
mend the volume for pith and transparency 
to the college boys, the Latin speaking of 
whose names at Commencement he (Robin- 
son) takes off. Surely there was a good 
angel in this man! 

The book is edited (with memoir) by Mrs. 
W. S. Robinson, is handsomely issued and 
contains a fine steel portrait of Warrington. 
Price 2.50. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m3i 


Harvard Universit 
Women, Cambridge, Mass., June, 1878. For in- 
formation, address Secretary of Woman’s Education 
Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston,Mass. ont 








Examinations for 





Wanted bya young man, a situation to build 
fires or to be otherwise useful abouta place, either as 
porter, —— or general help. He is sober, ow | 
neither liquor nor tobacco in any form. Enquire a 
this office. 38w42 


Wanted,—A situation by an English girl, to sew 
in afamily. She is neat and capab quire at 





MEDICAL REGISTER 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 


30 Union Park, Boston. 
Formerly Ph 
Home ysician to the North End Mission 
t i 
at Pom n & Obstetrical College for Wo. 
Office hours-~-until 2 o'clock, p. ». 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to 4 Pp. ». 








Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 5 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D, 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX, 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradf 
x , Boston. me, 80 Dep 


Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street, 


Books.—James R. & Co., Lee & Sh 
ard, D. Lothrop & jy LS, Brooks ace, 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


eS ggpete. seat Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
n . 








Dress Reform,.—Mies H. L. , 3% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudb: . 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & GO. waite 


Meee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Statione &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Hoeadady, New York. “ 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
, Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
oot Retoarephere.—Retmen & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
g Spoatampnnt.—Rases Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea company, 82 
Court St. 
Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 








CHINA PAINTING. 


A Practical Manual for Amateurs. 


By Miss M. Louise M. Laughlin. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of the Price 75 cents. 


ROBERT CLARK & CO, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO. * 
A. WILLIAMS & CO. f = 




















this office. 3w42 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
R EMOV AL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removen her residence and office to the 


6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 





Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Bootsand Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4% Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from ito5 Pp. mM. 3 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 

Dr. Harriet Clisby has removed her office 
from 498 Tremont St., to No. 28 Montgomery Street, 
Boston. See advestisement in Medical mages. a 

ws 




















Parlez vous Francais ? 


Many to whom this question is asked will answer, 
“JT can write and read it, but I cannot speak it.” 
French Conversation only. Simple and easy method 
by Monsieur de Sénancour de Paris, 30 Upton Street. 
Classes for adults. Terms, Five dollars for ten les- 
sons. Remember the great Paris Exhibition « a 

w 





French Literary Iastitute. 


For ladies and gentlemen, under Prof. N. Cyr, edi- 
tor of *‘Les Belles-Lettres,” 174 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Mass. 

T’erms—Per course of twenty lessons in classes, $10; 
course of twenty private lessons, $30, payable in ad- 
vance. 

French Discourse at same place every Sunday at 
three o’clock. French literary conferences to begin 
in November. Soirées twice a month. 1m42 





Miss A. A. Cushman, 


Teacher in Oil Pubating, Water Colors and Drawing. 
Classes formed in —— branches when desired. 
Orders taken for Landscape, flower and ornamental 


painting. 143 Tremont St., Room 9. 2m42 








MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Te 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 
Private Classes; 

six in each class, each lady doing the work — 

Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sa 

urday) from ten te four o’clock. _ 
ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; : = 

lectures, five dollars. = 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, t principals, 
PROF. H. COHN, 


Successors of Dr. Sauven™ 
Circulars at the School, Schenhoft & Moller, 20 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Clase 
(@ Expermental lessons, gras. 
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